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You Can Lead in 
Your Profession 


| emwed you have known pastors who have taken un- 

promising parishes and in a short time have revitalized 
the seemingly careless and indolent congregation. They pay 
off the old debts, beautify the church with new windows— 
new pews—or new lighting; perhaps start a building cam- 
paign for a new church or parsonage. 

Inquiry will probably show the wonder-working pastor has 
a good helper in the form of a Parish Paper, which has 
worked to unite the members of the congregation into a 
real brotherhood. More, it has brought back members who 
have drifted away. It is able to clarify the aims of the pastor, 
lists the needs of the church, and cheers the workers on to 
attain the goals set for them. 

This Parish Paper is not the “homemade” Parish an- 
nouncement which is turned out from time to time by some 
member of the church on a duplicating device of one kind 
or another. This message, blurred and in parts illegible, is 
hardly the messenger to send out as the representative of 
the church. 

The time required for preparing the copy for The Na- 
tional Religious Press to print it in a manner worthy of the 
prestige of the church is far less than is required to run 
announcements on a duplicator. The finished product of the 
duplicator or of the small-town printer is not to be compared 
to the masterly work of The National Religious Press. 

The forces of anti-religion are stronger than at any time 
since the dawn of Christianity. Newspapers, the motion 
pictures and modern literature are subjecting the children 
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“i full soul di of today to a barrage stronger than their parents and grand- 
a “ ame ne parents experienced in a lifetime. To counteract these in- 
s our service and the help- 


fluences, what better defense can you find than the local 

ag : opie Church Paper that goes into the home, to be read and kept 

o.. Parish Manual ree long after the newspaper and light magazines have been 
detailed explanation of 


“a thrown away? In the Church Paper the eternal truths can 
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HOWARD J. CLINEBELL, JR. 


A practical application, combining the 
Christian faith and psychology. Written for 
ministers, family counselors, alcoholics and 
their families—for all who want to face the 
problem honestly and squarely. 


$3.75 
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Coming October | 
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Thorough 


Positive 
Fair 
Bible-centered 


Faith Healing 
and the 
Christian Faith 


by Wade H. Boggs, Jr. 


Answers with clarity and courage 
many of the puzzling questions raised 
by the sweeping claims of present-day 
“faith healers”. 

Examines the principles and prac- 
tices of these “healers” in the light of 
Biblical teachings about bodily health. 

Presents elements of a positive phil- 
osophy of health, and suggests a pro- 
gram for the Church and its individual 
members in the area of religion and 
health. 

Wade Boggs, Jr. is professor of 
English Bible and Christian Doctrine 
at Presbyterian General Assembly’s 
Training School in Richmond, Va. 


ask your bookseller 
JOHN KNOX PRESS 


Richmond 9, Virginia 


September 


EVANGELISM ISSUE 


In the light of the gracious letter of Dr. 
Bonnell, enclosed please find my subscription 
for PastorAL PsycHo.ocy, beginning with 
the June issue on Evangelism. 

Your magazine presents a unique chal- 
lenge and constant source of information 
and inspiration in the entire field. 

You might be interested to know that in 
my regular course in Pastoral Psychiatry 
during last year, both semesters, I enrolled 
76 students. The enclosed bibliography was 
our background material. 

Now in the summer school in Advanced 
Pastoral Psychiatry where we are using 
the classic work of Dr. Wm. S. Sadler, 
Practice of Psychiatry, 1 have 13 advanced 
students. 

Keep up the great work, so desperately 
and greatly needed. 

JoHN HERRMANN 
Tennessee Temple Schools 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


All honor to you for your current issue of 
PastorAL It arrived on my 
desk Monday and I could not sleep Monday 
night until I read almost literally word for 
word. It fills a need which I have long 
sensed and which my very position sym- 
bolizes in the Pennsylvania Council of 
Churches. As Executive Secretary of the 
Division of Evangelism, it is my function 
to try to integrate evangelism and pastoral 
care; hence, your material in the June issue 
has been the most helpful of any that I 
have yet seen. 

May I have as many sample copies of 
your journal as you can spare for sharing 
with our community Clergy-Physicians 
Workshops on June 28 and 29 and with sub- 
sequent conferences with chaplains? 

I am interested in the counseling record 
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1956 LETTERS TO 


to which mention is made on page 5. I am 
attaching my check for $3.00. Please send a 
sample. 
Rev. Kermit L. Lawton 
Executive Secretary 
The Pennsylvania Council of 
Churches 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


CARL ROGERS 


May I ask if reprints are or will be avail- 
aBle of Carl Rogers’ articles? The one al- 
ready printed is one of the most significant 
articles I have ever read. By the way, are 
reprints of other articles ever available? 


STANLEY T. HEHN 
Napa, California 


We have just been informed by Dr. 
Rogers that the two parts of “Becoming a 
Person” have just been published in pam- 
phlet form by the Hogg Foundation for 
Mental Hygiene, University of Texas, Aus- 
tin, Texas. They were also published earlier 
in a pamphlet by the Board of Trustees of 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, and are 
available in quantity—Ed. 


Reprints of articles are available only 
when specially ordered, in quantities of no 
less than 100 copies. These are printed at 
cost and rates may be had on request. When 
only a few are required, additional copies of 
the particular issue may be purchased. 

Incidentally, Mr. Hehn’s comments on Dr. 
Rogers’ article is but one of a number which 
we have received from our readers testifying 
to the contribution that the article has made 
to their thinking and work.—Ed. 


MINISTRY AND MEDICINE IN HUMAN 
RELATIONS 


Is it possible for you to send to me im- 
mediately the current selection, Ministry 
and Medicine in Human Relations? I am 
writing a thesis on the subject, “The 
Therapeutic Value of Religion in Counsel- 
ing.” My contention is that the pastor has 
a definite place in the counseling field. The 
doctor deals with the physical body, the 
psychiatrist with the mind, but the preacher 
deals with the soul, which neither of the 
other two are in a position to deal with. 
I believe that the current selection fits with 
the subject I am writing on, and I need it. 


Rev. GRIMES 
Dalhart, Texas 


THE EDITOR 


“Revelations of the heroic 
heights to which the human 
spirit may rise when it is in- 
formed by grace.” — 
Reinhold Niebuhr 


We 


THE LAST MESSAGES 
OF MEN AND WOMEN 
ABOUT TO DIE 


Pulpit Digest: 


“No one in whose heart there 
remains a single open channel 
for God’s grace could read this 
book without the shivers and 
thrill of great emotion. I found 
there such exhilaration of the 
spirit as I have not encounter- 
ed in any other confessional 
writing of our time.” 


$4.50 


At Your Bookstore 


PANTHEON BOOKS INC. 
NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 
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Earl A. Loomis, Jr.. M. D 


AST WINTER Union Theological Seminary in New York an- 

nounced a new program to explore the relationships between 
psychiatry and religion, to be headed by Earl A. Locmis, jr.. M. wv. 
At that time we noted this important step with appreciation, and 
promised our readers a fuller account of the plans an1 prozram. It is 
now possible to do this by courtesy of information an] comment made 
available to us by Henry P. Van Dusen, President of the Seminary, 
and by Dr. Loomis. We are gratified to be able, throug this accout, 
to honor both Dr. Loomis and Union Theological Seminary. 

Earl Loomis, who is thirty-five years old, is extraordinarily well 
qualified for his new work. If there is anything the young psychiatrist 
should know that has not been studied by Dr. Loomis, it certainly 
evades the reader of his formal biography. He was graduated from 
the University of Minnesota in 1945, and was awarled the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine by the same university in 1946. But for a 
psychiatrist these degrees are only the beginning, rather than the 
completion, of training. 

Dr. Loomis has also had further work in a specialized as»ect of 
psychiatry—in his case, in two such branches, child psychiatry and 
psychoanalysis. Although such specialized 


training includes some seminars an! other 

The WAN similar procedures of formal education, the 
heart of it is supervision of actual practice by 

of the experts in the particular specialty. Concurrent- 
ly with his general training in psychiatry, Dr. 

\{ () \ T il Loomis had about four years of such supervised 
experience in psychiatry with children. Before 


assuming his present position, he was Associate 
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Professor of Child Psychiatry, and 
Chief of the Section of Child Develop- 
ment, at the University of Pittsburgh. 


Dr. Loomis is a member of the 
American Medical Association, the 
American Psychiatric Association (of 
which he is a Fellow), the American 
Psychosomatic Society, the American 
Society of Group Psychotherapy and 
Psychodrama, the International Psy- 
cho-analytic Association and the Phil- 
adelphia Psychoanalytic Society 
(Fellow), the American College of 
Physicians (Fellow), the American 
Group Psychotherapy Association, the 
American Psychoanalytic Association, 
and several cthers. Dr. Loomis is also 
serving as Chairman of the recently 
formed Committee on the Relation of 
Psychiatry and Religion of the Amer- 
ican Psychiatric Association, and as a 
member of the Committee on the Rela- 
tion of Psychiatry and Religion of the 
Group for the Advancement of Psy- 
chiatry. (Thus, Dr. Loomis is involved 
not only in the movement of the theo- 
logian toward psychiatry but also in 
the growing rapproachment coming 
from the side of psychiatry toward 
religion. ) 


‘At the time he entered medical 
school, Earl Loomis had also consider- 
ed seriously entering the ministry. 
After a period spent in medic.] school, 
he interrupted what later has become 
his chosen vocation, in order to take 
a year’s work at Princeton Theological 
Seminary. This established and_ rein- 
forced his conviction that his own vo- 
cation should be medicine and psychia- 
try, but with a strong and close rela- 
tionship to religion and to the m/nistry. 
In the subsequent years, this decision 
has resulted in active voluntary purtici- 
pation in such church groups as the 
National Council of Churches’ Depart- 
ment of Pastoral Services, of which he 


has served as Vice-Chairman, and in 
lecturing and teaching part-time at 
Western Theological Seminary and 
Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Semi- 
nary in Pittsburgh, and at the Phila- 
delphia Divinity School. 


Earl Loomis is now a member of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Origi- 
nally reared as a Baptist in what he 
calls a “fundamentalist environment,” 
he later joined the Presbyterian church, 
and still more recently made his pres- 
ent affiliation. He has written us, “I 
have found my way very slowly 
through a couple of stages of extreme 
Calvinism, at least two varieties of neo- 
orthodoxy, to where I suppose at the 
moment Martin Buber and Charles 
Williams are my favorite theologians.” 
Whether John Calvin would have 
recognized the “stages of extreme Cal- 
vinism” which attracted Earl Loomis 
for a time, it is clear that he has been 
a serious theological inquirer for a 
long time. The year he spent at Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, which he 
values very highly, is called both “a 
psychosocial moratorium” (gathering 
new resources for his final decision to 
go on in medicine) and a “Jlander- 
jahr” (a year of deep reflection, away 
from “home’’). 


Although Dr. Loomis has not yet 
published any books, he has done about 
twenty articles, most of them for psy- 
chiatric journals but several for Pas- 
TORAL PsycCHoLocy and other religious 
periodicals. One of his articles, pub- 
lished in the JouRNAL OF THE AMERI- 
CAN PsyCHOANALYTIC ASSOCIATION, 
on “The Symbolic Meaning of the EI- 
bow,” almost inspires us to invite him, 
once he is duly settled in his new job, 
to do a piece for us on “How to Deal 
with the Parishioner Who Substitutes 
Elbow for Heart.” 


Earl Loomis is married and has 
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three children, ranging in age from 
seven years to two years. 

As outlined by Henry P. Van 
Dusen, the new Union program will 
have two primary purposes: introduc- 
ing prospective ministers “to the un- 
derstanding of human behavior afford- 
ed by contemporary psychodynamics,” 
and fostering “fuller understanding 
and closer collaboration” between 
ministers and psychiatrists. He has 
added, “Psychiatry challenges religion 
to a radical re-examination of its un- 
derstanding of the human spirit and 
its traditional methods of ministering 
to the spiritual life of man. At the same 
time, not a few psychiatrists appear to 
be moving toward a more positive at- 
titude to religion and the Church . . 
Theologians are now coming to 
see fruitful possibilities in the inter- 
change between the disciplines of theol- 
ogy and psychiatry.” 

After indicating that the specific 
plans for implementing the aims of the 
program are tentative, and will remain 
so while they are being explored in 
practice, Ear] Loomis has given these 
preliminary comments about the cur- 
rent nature of his plans. 

“Present plans call for exploration 
and program along three related lines: 
work in and study of the seminary as 
a community of scholars interacting 
among themselves and with the world; 
fostering study and conversation be- 
tween the persons and the ideas of the 
theological and the health disciplines ; 
and the teaching of students through 
exposing them, under supervision, to 
real life situations of dealing with peo- 
ple in health and illness. 

“The first has a certain nebulousness 
about it, but we have learned in psy- 
chiatry that the specific social environ- 
ment has a great effect upon the per- 
sons being reared or educated in that 
environment. Perhaps psychiatry can 


learn from interaction with a_ great 
community of scholars and ministers- 
to-be, and perhaps it can make a con- 
tribution to that community as such. 

“Second, we want to carry out var- 
ious specific activities that will con- 
front the health disciplines (especially 
those of mental health) with the theo- 
logical disciplines, and vice versa—to 
the end that they may better delineate 
both their own separateness, and their 
mutual relatedness, through such en- 
counter. We certainly hope that inquiry 
into the theological dimensions of psy- 
chiatry, and into the psychiatric di- 
mensions of theology, will proceed 
concurrently. 

“The third line is perhaps the most 
concrete, and in many ways the most 
important, namely, the exposure of stu- 
dents to real life situations with human 
beings in health and disease, happiness 
and sorrow, stress and euphoria, in 
various kinds of specific situations in- 
cluding hospitals but not confined to 
them. To this exposure I see the addi- 
tion of intimate one-to-one and small- 
group supervision, observation, and 
recording. Through these the clinical 
approaches may more nearly find their 
way into what has been called ‘field 
work,’ and the pastoral office and con- 
cern may find its fulfillment in an in- 
ter-personal ministry which is both 
dedicated and disciplined—and which 
is informed by the best of theology and 
tradition, by the best understanding of 
cultural and social meaningfulness, and 
by the best insights into the pastor’s 
own role, being, and relationships.” 

It has recently been announced by 
the Seminary that Dr. Loomis’s pas- 
toral colleague in the new program 
will be the Rev. Dr. Charles R. Stin- 
nette, Jr.* 


*The Rev. Dr. Charles R. Stinnette, Jr., 
was our “Man of the Month” in the Novem- 
ber, 1955 issue. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


editorial 


The Influence of Adolf Meyer 


LSEWHERE in this issue we re- 
view the important collection of 
Adolf Meyer’s papers, the current se- 
lection of the PastoraL PsycHoLocy 
Book Crus. The editor of these papers 
rightly grasped a basic aspect of Dr. 
Meyer’s thought and work when he 
entitled the collection, The Common- 
sense Psychiatry of Dr. Adolf Meyer. 
Purified, rarified, profound as it is, 
Meyer’s thought and work nevertheless 
always were full of common sense— 
to any one who would take the trouble 
first to master the deep principles upon 
which the common sense was built. 

In pondering the question as to why 
Adolf Meyer—who has been, along 
with Freud, the most influential person 
in American psychiatry—should be vir- 
tually unknown except to psychiatrists 
and a few who work closely with them, 
we have returned to the commonsense 
explanation. This is that his mind, 
while original and penetrating, stressed 
synthesis perhaps even more than anal- 


ysis, strove for balance rather than 
sharp differentiations, and emphasized 
relationships more than the acknowl- 
edged differences. 

We do no disservice to the great- 
ness of Freud in noting that he sought 
more for analytical sharpness than for 
balance, and that he was very lucid 
even at those points at which his fol- 


lowers have since made modifications. 
Plainly we can not say that Freud was 
uninterested in synthesizing, in putting 
things together. But his ability to an- 
alyze, to seek the elements in a situa- 
tion, was precisely what made his 
thought provocative and his influence 
extensive even with those who dis- 
agreed with him. 

Although far from being the op- 
posite of Freud, Meyer nevertheless 
manifested a certain diffuseness, aris- 
ing out of his desire that nothing be 
overlooked. Except perhaps for his 
earlier years, Meyer was rarely ac- 
cused of bias. He was eminently fair 
and balanced; and, as a result, despite 
his great influence among psychia- 
trists, little known to the public. 

It is our hunch, however, that 
Meyer's influence has been as great 
as Freud’s on the present shape of 
American psychiatry, even though 
these influences have come at different 
periods. Recently a thoughtful psychia- 
trist commented that he felt ninety 
per cent of American psychiatrists now 
had a basically Freudian orientation 
by which he meant the kind of dynamic 
understanding of man’s unconscious as 
well as conscious life that was Freud’s 
greatest contribution. To an outsider, 
this statement would seem to make 


sense. 
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What his comment did not point out 
was that the acceptance by American 
psychiatry of the essence of the Freud- 
ian dynamic position was accomplished 
only in the past few years, less than a 
generation. Had the groundwork not 
been laid by the holism, the psycho- 
biology, and the social emphasis of 
Adolf Meyer, we wonder whether 
American psychiatry could have ac- 
cepted Freud as it has. Certainly it 
will take more competent psychiatric 
historians than we to give a definitive 
answer to this question. But it is our 
hunch that, without Meyer, American 
psychiatrists today might well be band- 
ed into groups of die-hard literal 
Freudians and equally die-hard anti- 
Freudians. Whatever American psy- 
chiatry may yet need, its situation is 
far happier that that, to the blessing 
of the public. 


Since statements like this already 
put us out on one limb with our psy- 
chiatric colleagues, we had better ex- 
ercise some of the “spontaneity” of 
which Dr. Meyer wrote learnedly and 
try another branch or two. To our 
non-expert eyes, it would appear that, 
both in Britain and on the Continent, 
there is a sharper division between 
two groups in psychiatry (Freudian 
and otherwise) than is true in this 
country. It is difficult to find here, 
even among the most ardent followers 
of Freud, one who does not acknowl- 
edge the value of social factors and 
social treatment, of the function of 


social case work, and all the other 
“commonsense” things which were 
more the brain-children of Adolf 


Meyer than of any one else. And it 
is equally difficult now to find a psy- 
chiatrist who, however he may dis- 
agree with Freud’s views on this or 
that, will not acknowledge the deep 
and permanent contributions left by 
that genius. 
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This is not to say that there are 
not points of view, representing im- 
portant differences of conviction, 
among American psychiatrists. But, to 
go out on one more limb, may it be 
that these are like the differences be- 
tween our two major political parties 
—significant, deep-seated, and atti- 
tudinal, yet not categorical in nature ? 
The people who hold the differences 
can still get along together, and im- 
plicitly acknowledge common factcrs 
deeper than the differences. \Whether 
this is good political science or not, the 
principle does seem to apply in Amer- 
ican psychiatry today. And for it we 
may be as grateful to Meyer as to 
Freud. 

Perhaps we need, in realms like re- 
ligion and theology as Well as in those 
of medicine and psychiatry, the two 
types of mind that seem represented by 
Freud and Meyer. Surely we mut 
have our Paul, Aquinas, Luther, Ed- 
wards, Niebuhr, and many others—the 
original, penetrating, analytic, sharp- 
cut mind. Even where it works un- 
systematically, it is memorable in its 
clarity and boldness. It may also syn- 
thesize, as did most of those mentioned 
above. But attention was originally 
caught by the other qualities. 

Yet we may need equally the Adolf 
Meyer type of mind and work, the 
meditating mind, the balancing mind, 
the synthesizing mind. This need not 
be any less deep or penetrating. But 
to do justice to truth as it sees it, per- 
haps this mind may appear, at first, to 
be more diffuse, less clear, less shar». 
Without this type of min] at work, 
angles might become too sharp, or dis- 
tortion too great. And of course with- 
out the first type of mind, we might 
not have those unbalanced but provoc- 
ative hypotheses that lead to new 
modes of thought. 

It has become clear in r-cent years 

(Continued on page 66) ‘ 
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It is not authority through awe and fear, but a 
common understanding, a consensus of the best 
knowledge, that builds up the most desirable 


rules of the wisest discipline. 


Repression, Freedom, and Discipline 


HE PROBLEM of the parent and 

of the educator during our period 
of reestablishment of stability is not 
easy. What we are groping for in these 
days is a new standard of freedom. The 
process naturally involves a certain 
amount of uncertainty, of trial and 
error and perhaps of floundering. Some 
of the floundering is due to misunder- 
standings of what we mean by disci- 
pline, which I would like to have mean 
nothing more or less than the art of 
being a disciple and of helping others 
to be disciples—disciples of the best 
available knowledge and wisdom, io 
matter whether it be one’s own or 
whether it comes from others, provided 
that it is a discipline and doctrine based 
on a common understanding by the 
teacher and the taught. Within this 
problem of discipline there comes up 
the problem of control and repression, 
not as principles held by one set of 
peopl. over another, but as principles 
pervading all life and all ages, a prob- 
lem of the individual and a social prob- 
lem. 


This is part of a chapter from The Com- 
monsense Psychiatry of Dr. Adolf Meyer, 
the current Pastoral Psychology Book Club 
Selection. Copyright and published 1948 by 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., and re- 
printed by permission. 


ADOLF MEYER, M.D. 


Professor of Psychiatry 
Johns Hopkins University 
and Director of its 
Phipps Psychiatric Clinic, 
Emeritus 


I suppose we are all agreed upon 
one thing—that it is not authority 
through awe and fear, but a common 
understanding, a consensus of the best 
knowledge, that builds up the most de- 
sirable rules of the wisest discipline. 
The same holds for control and repres- 
sion: it must come from a sound con- 
sensus of safe knowledge. 

But why speak of control and re- 
pression in the same breath with “a 
new standard of freedom”? Why not 
leave off this negative feature? Be- 
cause it lies in the nature of things. 
Freedom is not chaos; it is choice, and 
choice implies rejection as well as es- 
pousal. We cannot go forward and 
backward at the same time; only a 
deluded person or a fraud can claim 
to be in more than one place at the 
same time; we cannot keep the cake 
and eat it. We must be able to forego 
in order to gain. We must learn to 
grasp the truth that the “better” can 
become the actual enemy of what may 
long have been accepted as “good.” 
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We must learn to repress what may be 
most tempting for the moment, be- 
cause of the greater call of the ulterior 
good. It is not so hard to realize that 
many an apparent repression of a mo- 
mentary impulse is an obvious gain. It 
may be harder for some children and 
for some adults to learn the art of re- 
pression than for others. Repression 
may cause some frank outcries and 
disappointments until the bigger or 
more lasting good is clearly felt and 
understood and the push which works 
back of unfulfillable desires is directed 
into more successful channels. 

Some time ago in a lecture on psy- 
choanalysis I remarked, 

A very frequent question raised is 
that of repression. Repression no doubt 
is a measure of wisdom, to counteract 
evils resulting from license. To show 
that mere repression may still leave un- 
guided the fundamental tendency and 
drive, and that certain poor ways of 
handling repression create trouble, does 
not mean that we should at once flop 
over into the ranks of mere license or 

It merely means that 
there are bad ways of trying to be good 


superciliousness 


just as there are bad ways of indulging 
n license; and there are perfectly good 
ways for most people to keep from be 
n the devil 


and the deep sea 


Shall we throw all commonsense to 
the wind just because both the methods 
an] concept of repression have 


stupidly used? 


been 


PRESENT - DAY emaneipa 


tion from a false authority of 
fear and dogma and from the seif- 
atished, dogmatic I-know-it-all-best 


attitude of the elder toward the young, 
borrows much of its fervor from a new 
fear, the offhand or unreasoning fear 
individual desire. We 
ere led to take well-nigh for granted 


of repression of 


that the ideals of the elder persen can 


not possibly be as safe and good a 


guide as the natural trend of the young 


September 


in its unchanged state, and in this 
many are driven further because 
they fear there is always arbitrariness 
inherent in traditional repressions. To 
me our period looks like one of ac- 
celerated evolution, and not of revolu- 
tion, and one of the factors under con- 
cern is, as I said, a new and more 
livable freedom, with maximal respect 
for the natural drives of man but also 
for accumulated wisdom of the race— 
a freedom demanding also reasonable 
responsibility, that which in civics 
means “freedom and solidarity.” Mv 
special concern here is a modest but 
nonetheless emphatic call for a 
thoughtful and sensible warning against 
wholesale dread of repression cr con- 
trol, provided we can find control by 
consensus, by understanding and col- 
laboration. 


Repression has been overadvertised 
as the source of terrible consequences. 
Repression is an essentially normal ne- 
cessity and at the same time, like 
everything else, it may be turned into 
a chance for harm to society and a 
chance for harm to the individual. The 
fundamental difficulty is that, in cer- 
tain individuals and under certain con- 
ditions, it is apt to lead to conflicts and 
sometimes to conflicts which are mis- 
managed. Fundamentally, then, we 
may deal with a problem of mtsmange- 
ment of conflicts and desires. 

How did the concept of repression 
get such prominence? Most of us were 
probably brought up under a regime 
in Which repression played an altogeth- 
er excessive role. Then there came a 
decided letup in the strictness and bit- 
ter-endedness of control, until finally 

wholesome commonsense and good 
will attitude prevails among parents 
and Now, in this day of 
popularized psychoanalysis, repression 


teachers. 


is decried as a danger and horror. 


As a part of an ingenious and re 
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markably fertile theory of psychology, 
itself to my mind the product of a one- 
sided generalization of certain patho- 
logical disorders, repression has been 
made a one-sided explanation of all 
possible normal commonsense facts. 
The fact that children do not remem- 
ber as adults do and that we do not 
remember much of our childhood is 
called the product of a “repression.” 
That we forget and mislay an object is 
shown to be due to a “repression” ; the 
hysterical person has his or her fit and 
palsies through “repression.” Deny 
yourself a wish and you will suffer 
from the “repression.” The most re- 
markable evil effects are laid at the 
door of various so-called repressions 
in the sex life. The dream is rep- 
resented as a labored and camouflaged 
welling-up of repressed topics. 

Now there is some truth in much of 
this, enough to justify the advice to 
the student to search for the facts along 
this line where real facts suggest such 
a procedure. Yet there is no need of 
making the principle a pedagogical and 
ethical dogma of the necessity of 
gratification of everything that might 
be called an “instinct.” 

As we consider human life, the “‘in- 
stincts” are combinations of part-ac- 
tivities, hardly running with a machine- 
like course or set cycle. Not even the 
reflexes in the frog run in an absolute- 
ly machinelike, nonvariable course. 

In man we deal undoubtedly with a 
definite dissolution and modification of 
“instinct” probably similar to the 
modification of certain ordinary re- 
flexes. One of the best examples is the 
grasping reflex of the infant, by which 
it can at first carry its own weight, but 
which gradually ceases to work auto- 
matically and gets relaxed and trans- 
formed into free activity in proportion 
as the hand is used for many purposes. 
In my psychology course I give my 


students a table of the equivalents cf 
instincts in the development of man 
showing how every tendency or in- 
stinct, so-called, develops individual 
habit or performance types, as the re- 
sult of the working-together of the in- 
heritable preparedness or tendency and 
the influences of social usage and in- 
dividual opportunity. John Dewey in 
his new book on Human Nature and 
Conduct treats the so-called classifica- 
tion of instincts with the conclusion 
that there are no separate instincts in 
man. 


What happens is the development of 
a much wider range of foresight and 
choice, and therewith the call for dis- 
criminations, for espousals and repres- 
sions, and gradually the type of or- 
ganization we know perfectly well in 
ourselves—not a fatalistically acting 
machine, but one in which we expect a 
gradual training of discrimination. 
Unfortunately, science has been built 
up with such an exclusive interest in 
physics and chemistry of an elemental 
kind and of late in some biology and 
special physiology equally elemental, 
that the conceptions of science became 
and remained unduly mechanistic and 
unyielding, with an unnecessary ex- 
purgation of all the larger concepts of 
mind and soul that we meet in our- 
selves and in our fellow beings. 


W' ARE LED to believe that this 
whole problem is all worked out 
and glaringly brought out in the prob- 
lem of sex repression. There is prob- 
ably no other so-called imstinct bur- 


dened with more half-baked and dog- 
matic inferences than the “sex in- 


stinet.” Is it repression or mismanage- 
ment that causes most trouble? Every 
child can see that the adults are flound- 
ering as much as the young 

In this matter | am convinced that 
we have reason to trust a freedom with 
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solidarity, a full sense of responsibility 
and adequate control through breadth 
of outlook. A view of the gradually at- 
tainable goal—family formation, which 
can be held up before the child with a 
natural and judicious range of detail, 
but in its full-fledged form and goal 
from the start-—some knowledge of the 
occasions for blundering, some knowl- 
edge of means of rehabilitation and 
correction of blundering, a little more 
confidence in the probability that most 
people will try to do the best they 
know, a sensible appeal for the safety 
of one’s sisters and sweethearts and 
mothers and daughters and wives, and 
for the boys and the men and even for 
oneself, plenty of room for wiser free- 
dom and less impulsive and unin- 
formed bungling and pessimism or 
equally discouraging perfectionism, 
frankness on a melioristic basis, with 
good practical evidence of a_willing- 
ness to find out and do—that is what 
will help here as in other pursuits of 
life. 

I am fully convinced, let me say 
again, that there are perfectly normal 
and also abnormal ways of repression. 

Abnormal repressions are no ade- 
quate excuse for skepticism concerning 
the feasibility of cultivation of condi- 
tions for normal management. 

As parents and teachers we are apt 
to get what we call for. It is well that 
we should remember with a recent re- 
viewer in one of our periodicals that 
grownups lose the ability to read the 
child intuitively as the child can read 
the adult. Parents and teachers may 
quiz, but it is often useless to ask a 
child a direct, or especially a plainly 
jeopardizing, question about things of 
importance to himself. The child, how- 
ever, has a penetrating observation of 
emotional attitudes difficult to escape. 
It is one of his chief resources in the 
control of the environment. He can 
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make himself a great nuisance, or, on 
the other hand, so endearing that he 
temporarily manages his milieu. Par- 
ents and teachers have to recognize 
this and to lay aside that fatuous sense 
of superiority which often makes them 
so unequal in combat. Any dogmatic 
and dictatorial way of picturing what 
is and what ought to be has a hard 
time today and at the same time it is 
dying hard. 


HAT, THEN, are the ways of 
control, correction, and normal 
repression 

The first point is development of 
habits which can be thoroughly satis- 
fied in harmony with the envirenment 
and with ample opportunity for satis- 
faction. For the pedagogue it is essen- 
tial that he should recognize where 
false foundations are present: day- 
dreaming of a morbid kind, introver- 
sion of a morbid kind, and habit de- 
velopments which are apt to cut out 
the trial-and-error method and correc- 
tion in the open. We cannot let a 
youngster narrow indefinitely the 
range of what capacity he has for con- 
forming to the best sense of the en- 
vironment. There must be habits of 
work for which there is a market and 
a call, habits of care of oneself in keep- 
ing with the probable opportunities, 
habits of recreation easily enough 
dovetailed with life, habits of melioris- 
tic self-culture—social, educational, 
civil and religious habits and contacts. 

The next thing is an early cultiva- 
tion of familiarity with what may ulti- 
mately satisfy the representatives of 
the various temperaments. 

It would be better for youngsters to 
spen with their teachers one day a 
week in various shops and business es- 
tablishments, farms of various kinds 
from the simplest to the most perfect, 
in various industries and in places of 
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amusement and recreation, rather than 
give all their schooltime to an artificial 
curriculum. .. . 

I am heartily in sympathy with the 
maxim quoted by Seashore in his dis- 
cussion of sectioning classes on the 
basis of ability: “Keep each student 
at his highest level of achievement in 
order that he may be successful and 
happy and good.” Have in each grade 
a group for the best endowed, «a group 
for those less endowed but nonetheless 
alive and able in their way, and a mid- 
dle group; then tasks may be fitted to 
each student. 

There is no need of false compari- 
son and stressing of inferiority or su- 
periority. We are not all alike. We 
have to do our share with very differ- 
ent endowments and learn to be true to 
ourselves and develop our own best 
type of a day’s activity. 

Nor is it necessary with that scheme 
to promote capable children into high- 
er classes beyond their social age mere- 
ly because their intellectual age points 
higher and demands greater intensity 
and abundance of work, but not asso- 
ciation with older children. To furnish 
this greater intensity and abundance 
of work is not easy. It puts teachers 
and parents on their mettle as nothing 
else would, and if they play fair, the 
young generation will play fair as well. 

It is freedom based on a broad out- 
look that we have to cultivate, a free- 
dom which does not have to shy from 
training in repression and choice, but 
a freedom that is true to nature as seen 
in the individual, in the social groups, 
and shaped, not by momentary whim 
or impulse, but by one’s best outlook 
and vision. 


HAT T FEEL under special ob 
ligation to warn against is’ the 
false assumption that the so-called new 
psychiatry has in any way removed us 


from the need and obligation and right 
to use our plain commonsense subject 
to trial, or that it has given us a su- 
perior type of intuition and magic. It 
is real critical commonsense that is en- 
riching the practical life in both educa- 
tion and psychiatry. It is a desire to do 
real justice to the child and to youth 
under greatly altered conditions of life 
that guides us toward the recognition 
of the necessity, as well as wisdom, of 
well-managed repression and a sound 
balance of freedom with its absolutely 
essential partner, discipline. It is a 
practical working together and sharing 
of practical experience and not an 
exotic pathological theory alone that 
most of us live by. There are a few 
basic principles which daily necessities 
and daily experiences are bringing 
home everywhere: the possibility and 
therewith the desirability of attaining 
early self-determination and independ- 
ence in self-care, furthered by the use 
of nursery schools for the education of 
both the parent and the child; the 
elimination from education of unneces- 
sary traditions and coercions. The child 
of today has learned to resent what 
many adults themselves are too slow to 
give up. A new influence asserts itself 
through a spirit of participation of the 
young and the elder in real life and a 
mutual rather than a one-sided respect. 

The human being is by nature and 
necessity an intensely social as well as 
socially dependent individual. In this 
sentence you have the quintessence of 
the problem of freedom. We have here 
a problem of reality of relationships, 
the hardest thing to acquire, and to 
maintain where you have it, afd to de- 
velop as you need more. 

When one speaks of disciphne, the 
thought of punishment is apt to enter. 
Punishment feels to me like an ana- 
chronistic residual and whenever | do 
have an inclination to think in terms 
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of punishment, the mere first step 
toward carrying thought over into the 
action makes me halt. When the other 
day I looked up the history of the 
word “discipline,” I was delighted to 
find that the Latin dictionary of Lewis, 
so meritoriously careful in its etymo- 
logical helps and in its analysis of 
meanings, shows that “discipline,” a 
term for training, learning and order, 
had nowhere in the classical Latin any 
of the reprehensible implications of 
punishment. See what a period of 
zealous doctrinal and _highhanded 
authoritativeness and hopelessly ar- 
chaic legalism and militarism and 
preaching has done to a_ perfectly 
wholesome concept! The art and prac- 
tice of helpful training is all that the 
Romans saw and intended the word 
“discipline” to convey, and that is also 
what I have in mind—the capacity and 
opportunity of being a disciple and 
winning a disciple. Discipline that is 
not also self-discipline and a discipline 
of participation as opposed to merely 
authoritative discipline ought to be 
called something else. 


HE BEST teaching is opportunity 

for reciprocal participation and in 
this the adult has the burden of shap- 
ing a tenable civilization, fit for old 
and young to live in side by side. I 
doubt whether we should be right if we 
assume that the young generation 
should begin everything afresh and or- 
ganize a completely self-created world. 
! do not share. Bertrand Russell's fear 
of imparting to the child convictions 
and precepts as long as they are not 
imposition and display of false plum- 
age. Rousseau and Pestalozzi have to 
take their place among mere theorists 
and beginners; something much more 
scientific and also much more radical is 
sought after and, in this search, over- 
specialized branches of psychiatry are 
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too often exploited and extolled as 
the oracle. We are going through a 
kind of postwar inflation period and 
are beginning to look for means of 
stabilization, for a safer currency. 
What shall it be? .. . 

I suppose the world has always con- 
sidered the conflicts and problems of 
the moment as the most upsetting and 
disturbing phases mankind ever went 
through. One or two generations ago 
works were written on the warfare of 
religion and science. Today it is a 
philosophy of radical emancipation 
from everything that might be sus- 
pected of having been considered true 
in the self-righteous Victorian era— 
customs, policies, ethics, philosophies, 
and religion being almost too personal 
and too antiquated to be even men- 
tioned. Because some people make a 
mess of democracy we question not the 
people but the democracy; because 
many people make a mess of the home, 


.some question the justification of the 


family ; because there is much foolish- 
ness in imaginary obligations, all ob- 
ligations have to be questioned; be- 
cause some people make a mess of re- 
pression, all repression is dreaded. We 
may well learn to profit from, but not 
to emasculate, these accidents of ab- 
normality. 

Fortunately there is a positive, con- 
structive philosophy as well, that of 
a John Dewey, that of progressive 
education, that of commonsense psy- 
chiatry. Fortunately there are children 
everywhere in a world of life and ac- 
tion, their very presence forcing upon 
us a daily need and daily urge, a daily 
opportunity to take up the child and 
the youth as a collaborator, and this 
with a true sense of freedom, freedom 
united to discipline, makes possible a 
joyful rather than a scolding and suf- 
fering discipline, a true freedom with 
true solidarity. 
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Modern understanding should be making a con- 
tribution to the minister’s task in relation to 
those who are neither injured nor frightened, 
neither victims of human dislocation and 
misery nor greatly in need of psychotherapy. 


Our Responsibility for the Healthy and Well 


UCCEEDING issues of PAsrorat 
PsyCHOoLocy have lived up admir- 
ably to the aim, as expressed in that 
first issue in February of 1950, of 
“bringing the insights and_ skills of 
dynamic psychology and_ psychiatry” 
to the assistance of the minister. 
Emphasis has quite generally been 
placed on the immediate and practical 
help that can be brought to people in 
trouble. Articles dealing both with the 
problems themselves and with the re- 
sources available for the alleviation of 
those problems have followed each 
other in consistent sequence. The gen- 
erally favorable response to the maga- 
zine itself confirms the value of this 
approach. 

There is, however, another area of 
our responsibility that can profit from 
those same insights and skills. While 
it is true that dynamic psychology and 
psychiatry have had their focus in the 
care and treatment of variously mal 
adjusted persons, the basic understand- 
ing of human nature that results can 
he applied with equal force to those 
who should not be considered ill. 

consideration of the minister's 
responsibilities for the healthy and well 
does not imply any lack of interest in 
or recognition of the needs of those 
in dire trouble, It does imply that 
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modern understanding should also be 
making a contribution to the minister's 
task in relation to those who are 
neither injured nor frightened, neither 
victims of human dislocation and 
misery nor greatly in need of psycho- 
therapy either of the pastoral or of 
the professionally — skilled analytic 
variety. 

We need hardly be reminded that 
many of the persons to whom we min- 
ister are neither sick nor unhappy. 
Our congregations, of course, do have 
in them those who come in almost for- 
lorn hope that something we say may 
speak to their condition. We have not 
always been aware of how much quiet 
desperation masks itself behind the 
calm exterior of some of those who 
sit in the pews. Yet a balanced view 
of our task requires that we be equally 
aware that by far the larger numbers 
are not hiding fears, masking guilt 
feelings, smothering hostilities, or using 
other devices to build a calm facade 
over inner turmoil, We minister to 
them also! If dynamic psychology and 
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psychiatry are to make their rightful 
contribution to our total task, they 
should contribute to our ministry to 
the healthy and well. 


ANY MEMBERS of | our 

churches, many young people in 
our church schools, indeed many of 
the members of the official family of 
the church (including sometimes the 
minister himself), have capabilities far 
beyond their actual accomplishments. 
Their talents are not consciously 
buried; they are merely unrecognized. 
The concept which these people have 
adopted of themselves and of their po- 
tentialities has fallen far short of their 
actual abilities. They can be at ease 
with themselves—live in love and 
charity with their neighbors—while 
producing far less than they have the 
capacity to accomplish. Their striving 
to achieve is not so much blocked as 
it is merely unaroused. Their unaware- 
ness of their true potential prevents 
the exercise of the energy which could 
accomplish untold tasks. 


These people are not sick. They are 
not neurotic. They do achieve in great 
measure what they set out to do and 
without undue stress and strain. They 
just have not set their sights as high 
as their carrying power would justify. 
They have unrealized potential. 

We have looked to the schools very 
largely to open the eyes of students to 
ways in which they can take their 
rightful places in the on-going prog- 
ress of the world. And much has been 
done by stimulating teachers and by 
courses of study to arouse the interest 
and evoke the capabilities of students. 
Yet many students, for reasons it 
would be difficult to enumerate, have 
found a life work that has utilized only 
a small part of their potential. 

Every home has done something in 
this regard. Fortunate youngsters 
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have been enabled to develop a picture 
of themselves somewhere near their 
actual potential. Yet more children 
than should do so grow into physical 
maturity with an accepted concept of 
themselves that does not at all accord 
with their possibilities. 

Certainly not enough has been done 
in the church where we, who are re- 
sponsible for guiding and directing the 
spiritual life of our people, could have 
a major role in the stimulation of ca- 
pabilities that are wholly realizable. 
Were we to see our task in the light 
of what people could actually accom- 
plish—were we to apply tested meth- 
ods of developing insight in otherwise 
unaroused persons—the results might 
surprise us! We have seldom done 
more than stumble on the methods and 
procedures which would evoke un- 
recognized skills and abilities. 


E SHOULD be aware of how 

important is the development of 
the concept of the self in the organ- 
ization of the personality. If a deroga- 
tory self-estimate, based on unhappy 
or unfortunate experiences in the 
growing years, can serve to limit the 
effective adjustment of the individual, 
it is equally true that a balanced esti- 
mate of one’s worth will allow for 
creative expression of one’s true po- 
tential We have often quoted the 
Pauline injunction that one ought not 
to think of himself more highly than 
he ought to think. It is only recently 
that we have been forced to become 
aware of the equally important fact 
that thinking less highly of oneself 
than one ought to think imposes a 
wholly unjustifiable brake on one’s 
personal progress. The years when a 
child is learning to adjust itself to the 
demands of social living are of neces- 
sity filled with limitations on his exer- 
cise of his privilege to follow his im- 
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pulses. For that reason there should 
be a conscious effort on the part of 
his guides to see to it that he does not 
develop the idea that he himself is 
either bad or stupid or unworthy when 
he makes the inevitable mistakes that 
go along with any learning process. 

Wise parents know the value of the 
encouraging word when the child fails. 
Religion has much to say about for- 
giveness and acceptance. What we 
have not always understood is that 
the ability to accept the forgiveness of 
God or of our parents may be blocked 
by a concept of ourselves as “bad” 
people—a concept based on a misinter- 
pretation of earlier learning mistakes. 
Rigid standards that do not allow for 
learning errors can be a fruitful source 
of trouble. The church has not always 
been blameless here. Developing in 
persons the idea that their bodies 
are evil, that they are wholly sinful, 
that there is no (possibility of) health 
in them is a very questionable method 
of producing healthy and happy peo- 
ple. Here the church and the minister 
might well sit at the feet of the modern 
psychologist. 

One of our colleagues has called our 
attention to the fact that “the church 
can help with fear, with cancer, 
with ulcer,” etc. (Burkhart, “The 
Church Can Help,”. Pastorat Psy- 
CHOLOGY June, 1953.) Certainly we 
ought to know more than we do of 
how the church can help with these 
troublesome and ofter debilitating dis- 
orders. However, the church can also 
help, by the application of religious 
values and ethical insights, with the 
problems of group and community life. 
Psychology and psychiatry should offer 
leads to our better understanding in 
this area of our task. 

The newer understanding of the hu- 
man personality as a dynamic way of 
functioning (living, behaving, think- 


ing, and feeling) and a way that con- 
tinues to function as long as we live, 
could help us achieve social values we 
have long cherished but have been un- 
able to attain. We rightly pray for 
peace on earth—but have found diffi- 
culty in understanding that to have a 
sane, healthy, cooperative society we 
need to develop sane, healthy, mature, 
cooperative personalities who can live 
at peace with themselves and so can 
afford to live at peace with others. 


HERE growing awareness 

among those who delve most 
deeply into the intricacies of human 
behavior that conflicts in our traditions 
and in many of the basic assumptions 
of our traditional cultures lie at the 
root of the perplexities and confusions 
of many a modern man. We try to 
maintain beliefs and assumptions 
learned (or at least adopted) in child- 
hood long after they could and should 
have been superseded by better—i.e., 
more inclusive—beliefs and assump- 
tions, We resist new ideas not because 
they are new but because they would 
upset our previously accepted patterns 
of belief and action and might (as 
they often do) demand a whole new 
orientation to ourselves as well as to 
our world. While the recognition of 
the need for change and growth into 
more adequate and more mature func- 
tioning is certainly as old as Saint 
Paul, the rationale for this change is 
much more clearly evident because of 
the new psychology. We have a respon- 
sibility, as ministers, to encourage our 
people to a continual revision of their 
accepted beliefs and attitudes. The 
idea that what was good enough for 
grandfather — or for Moses —or for 
anyone else is good enough for us, 
was never good sense or good theol- 
ogy, no matter how many people sang 
about it. Our task should include the 
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interpretation of religious values for 
our own day and time. 


It would seem that the understand- 
ing of personality that is possible to- 
day, in the light of new approaches, 
might open to us ways of thinking 
about many practical everyday prob- 
lems—ways of thinking that, while 
not necessarily new in our time, can 
be more rewarding than our previcus 
attempts have been. We might get new 
light, for example, on why we some- 
tmes wish to hold our church mem- 
bers close to the church and its pro- 
gram and resist, if we do not resent, 
their moving out into other areas of 
social usefulness. We might discover 
clues to our fears of presenting to our 
congregations the fruits of our own 
searches for reality in  religicn—con- 
cepts which they have a right to hear 
but which we find ourselves a‘raid to 
express. We might, indeed, find a re- 
newed zest for the preaching ministry 
of the church if we could really accept 
(with our emotions as well as with our 
intellects) the idea that we can chan 
both ourselves and our culture. As 
Lawrence K. Frank says, cultural 
“change takes place, if and as it occurs, 
in people—in what they believe, ex- 
pect, and feel.” We ministers are in a 
strategic place to help that 
come about! 


change 


NE OF the most valuable tools of 
the psychological disciplines is 

the method of keeping records. Trial 
and (the elimination of) error, often 
precede forward steps in theory cr 
practice. This type of learning depends 
very largely 
what 


on keeping records of 
and then continually 
evaluating both method and result. By 
and large the church has not seen fit 
to adopt this method of appraising its 
program, its progress, its successes and 
failures. (Not, of that the 


is done 


course, 
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church has not kept any records, as 
any minister knows!) One individual 
church, perhaps not typical but cer- 
tainl, not unusual, keeps no record of 
the individual members in terms of 
their interests, experience, training, 
or special skills. Members have never 
been asked to complete an “interest 
sheet” indicating what they like to do, 
are interested in learning or doing, or 
what they feel the'r needs to be. A 
new member is welcomed with open 
arms —‘given the right hand of fellow- 
ship” is the expression—but two weeks 
or a month later not another member 
« the church, official or otherwise, 
could say with any assurance what 
that new member's potentialities for 
the fellowship realiy are. Regularly 
the church roll is purged of those who 
once attended but do so no longer. So 
far as 1s known to the officialdom of 
the church, no study has ever been 
attempted to see why those who once 
were members no longer come to that 
church. When present members move 
and reyuest transfer of their affilia- 
tion to another church, no record of 
their past contribution to the fellow- 
ship accompanies the official transcript 
of membership. 

If an attempt were made to have 
records of the healthy kept even ap- 
proximately as well as are those of the 
sick, could there not be a fruitful 
source of inspiration and assistance to 
the planning committees of the church? 
Would it not be possible to make an 
evaluation of the program of the 
church which would assure that the 
goals aimed at were actually being 
reached? Perhaps the minister's priv- 
ate records of those he conceives to 
be the happiest and best adjusted of 
his people would provide leads to the 
enrichment of the program and work 
of the church he had previously only 
dreamed of. 
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No human life is right until its center is right 


and man’s center is in his Creator. 


There is 


where we must begin with modern man—he 


needs to get right with God. 


The Demoniac of Gerasa 


(A Study in Modern Frustrations) 


FTENTIMES one finds in the 

ministry of Jesus a single incident 
that sheds a flood of light on a whole 
area of life. It becomes an epitome of 
human experience—a part which rep- 
resents the whole. 

Intelligent students of humanity are 
aware that nothing happens in man’s 
relations with his fellow men that did 
not first erupt in his own soul. The 
tensions of the external world are but 
a reflection of strains within man him- 
self. 

A remarkable example of this is seen 
in the encounter of Jesus with the 
demoniac of Gerasa. This thwarted, 
baffled soul is typical of much of mod- 
ern life. The man was involved, as 
Bishop Sheen has suggested, in a 
threefold predicament. 

First, he was at war with himself. 
When Jesus asked him “What is thy 
name?” he replied, ““My name is Le- 
gion; for we are many.” My and we 
are used in the same sentence. At one 
and the same time he thinks of him- 
self as one man and a _ multitude. 
Rome’s all-conquering legions had 
made that name Legion hated through- 
out the ancient world. The Roman le- 
gion was composed of several thousand 
men. So this man thinks of himself as 
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possessed and dominated by thousands 
of demons. He is filled with inner tur- 
moil and unhappiness, going about cry- 
ing and bruising himself with stones. 

One of the characteristics of many 
modern persons is this lack of inner 
unity. There is an appalling disorien- 
tation. That word disorientation is a 
highly descriptive one. It means literal- 
ly “to turn from the east’; in other 
words “to lose one’s bearings” and by 
implication “to be confused as to the 
truth and the right.” 

From the lips of young and old to- 
day we hear: “I’m so confused. 1 don’t 
know what is right and what is wrong. 
[ don’t know where the truth lies.” 
personal counselor too hears 
people say: “I don’t know what’s the 
matter with me. I feel that I am going 
to pieces. One part of me stands aghast 
at what the other part of me is doing.” 

This fragmentation of life is symp- 
tomatic of people who have no center 
to their existence. The centrifugal 
forces have taken over, the forces that 
flee the center, the forces that are dis- 
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ruptive and disintegrating. Man’s 
greatest need is healing and reorienta- 
tion. He needs what only the Saviour 
of the world can bring to him—whole- 
ness. 

The second predicament of the man 
of Gerasa was estrangement from his 
fellow men. He broke away completely 
irom the society of his fellows and 
wandered alone amid the tombs and in 
mountain solitudes. He was an utterly 
reckless man, powerful with the aban- 
don of despair. Mark says of him: “He 
had often been bound with fetters and 
chains, but the chains he wrenched 
apart, and the fetters he broke in 
pieces ; and no one had the strength to 
subdue him.” 


HIS IS a parable of the twentieth- 

century mood—heedless, head- 
strong, unrestrained, violent. One 
marvels sometimes at the letters that 
come to one’s desk filled with hate 
toward other races and classes and 
persons. Most of the conflict between 
people emerges from inner conflict and 
self-hate. When we have not achieved 
a self we can live with, we lack a self 
that others can live with. 

This thinly veiled, uncalled-for hos- 
tility between man and man is much 
more widespread than we like to ad- 
mit. It is one of the symptoms of a sick 
society. A well-adjusted individual is 
able to achieve good interpersonal rela- 
tions. No one lives in complete isola- 
tion. We are a part of a complex hu- 
man society. A precious stone. for in- 
stance, need not be studied in its rela- 
tion to anything outside itself. The 
dealer in gems adjusts his magnifying 
glass to his eye and then turns the 
gem over and over to detect its flaws or 
to enjoy the beauty of its flaming 
facets. ut man cannot be studied in 
this fashion. You cannot know what 
is in a man until you see him in his 
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relatedness. Even in the case of na- 
tions, strained human relations are a 
product of inner strife. Only a nation 
at peace within itself can be at peace 
with its neighbors. This is one of the 
reasons why China is a problem to the 
world. It is because of China’s own tor- 
tured soul—unhappy, restless, divided 
within itself. 

Our greatest ignorance today lies in 
the relation of man to man and nation 
to nation. We lack the Christian love 
which is an unfailing spur to our ef- 
forts to understand others. Many peo- 
ple simply refuse to try to understand. 
The world today is ‘so thoroughly 
enamoured with its technological and 
material progress that we have lost 
sight of the desperate necessity of 
greater human understanding. 


UR MATERIAL advance may 

even add to the human peril un- 
less it be disciplined and regulated by 
moral and spiritual control. We may 
be able to split the hydrogen atom and 
fly faster than the speed of sound, but 
it will avail us little if we fail to bridge 
the yawning chasm between man and 
man. Christians have a_ particular 
obligation not merely to profess belief 
that love is at the heart of the world 
but to make it the rule in human rela- 
tions. 

In one of our magazines some time 
ago there appeared a poem that is lit- 
tle better than a jingle but it embodies 
a profound truth. The author speaks of 
an office employee who “complains 
and carps and whines” until his fellow 
employees are utterly exasperated with 
him: 

But I’ll tip you to a secret, 

And this queer chap is involved— 

He’s no enemy to fight with, 

He’s a problem to be solved. 


Whenever we meet with anyone 
who has not been able to achieve good 
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interpersonal relations, who creates 
discord wherever he goes, we have “no 
enemy to fight with” but “a problem to 
be solved.” And it is much more con- 
structive to try to solve that problem 
in a kindly fashion than to start a pri- 
vate war. What a_ transformation 
would come in human relations right 
here in New York City if people real- 
ly tried to understand and help their 
fellow men. But that calls for a meas- 
ure of self-discipline and inner peace 
that few people possess. 

Sir William Osler in his justly fa- 
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mous book Aequanimitas says that one 
of the first essentials to securing calm- 
ness of mind is “not to expect too 
much of the people amongst whom we 
dwell” and to exercise “infinite pa- 
tience and understanding.” Here again 
the only adequate answer is love, the 
love that Christ inspires in our hearts, 
for love is the mightiest of all forces in 
human relations. 

How quickly our anger, our im- 
patience, our scorn kindles agairist an- 
other! If we could only know the real 
heart of the other person, his problems, 


meaning of prayer. 


LORD, TEACH US TO PRAY 
by F. V. McFatridge 


Lord, Teach Us to Pray will give you clear and 
understandable answers concerning Jesus’ teachings 
and actions on prayer. The author does not attempt 
to tell you how to pray. He states in simple 
language the dynamic way Jesus 
central purpose in Lord, Teach Us to Pray, is to 
help. you have a clearer understanding of the real 
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by R. Lofton Hudson 

This popular pastoral counselor and author, in eight 
hard-hitting chapters, gives you a personal, Bible-centered 
approach to your i 
development. Writing in layman's language, the author 
discusses such personality areas as emotion, conscience, 
love, and growing up. This book shows you how to 
overcome your spiritual problems through Christian love. 
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26 PASTORA’ 
frustrations, and heartaches, we would 
soon let love have the right of way. It 
is significant that when Christ had 
healed this rebellious and distracted 
man of Gerasa. He sent him back to 
his townsfo'k to witness to the gospel 
of love. 


In the third place (and here we have 
the deepest insight of all), this demo- 
niac was alienated from God. His 
words are translated in the Authorized 
Version: “What have I to do with 
thee, Jesus, thou Son of the most high 
God >" But the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion has altered that to: “What have 
you to do with me?” Mo‘fatt trans- 
lates it: “What business have you 
with me?” In other words: “What can 
there ever be between us? I don’t want 
anything to do with you. Don’t come 
and torture me. Let me alone.” 


N THE life of this man we hear an 

echo of the cry of rebellion that is 
sounded in the second Psalm against 
God and His Anointed: “Let us break 
their bands asunder, and cast away 
their cords from us.” It now becomes 
evident that this man is at war with 
himself and estranged from his fellow 
men because he has lost touch with 
Cod. No man can be at peace with 
himself or his fellow men until he is 
at peace with his God. No human life 
is right until its center is right and 
man’s center is in his Creator. There is 
where we must begin with modern 
man—he needs to get right with God 


How wonderfully and graciously our 
Lord dealt with this distracted man 
of the long ago. As the fishing boat in 
which Jesus was sailing with His dis- 
ciples grounded on the shores of Ge- 
rasa, the Master stepped out of the 
vessel and began to walk up the steep 
slope leading to the mountain which 
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towered above them. As He passed an 
ancient burial place, suddenly a wild 
creature, looking more like a_ beast 
than a man, rushed forth out of the 
tombs with unearthly cries, matte 
hair, and staring eyes. There was some- 
thing weird and uncanny, sinister and 
devilish about him. With one accord 
the disciples retreated hastily to the 
boat but Jesus stood His ground caln 
and serene waiting for the man to ap- 
proach Him. As he neared our Lord 
he peered intently into His face. For 
the first time in this wretched person's 
life, he was face to face with one who 
was not afraid of him, in whose eves he 
saw not the hate and fear he was ac- 
customed to see in the eyes of other 
men, but compassion and understan:!- 
ing and infinite love. 


When at last the disciples plucked 
up sufficient courage to approach the 
place where Jesus was talking with this 
man, they found the demoniac “sitting 
there, clothed and in his right mind.” 
He was seated instead of roving like 
a lost soul across the land and through 
the mountains; clothed, evidently in 
the outer cloak of Jesus, anl now 
ready to take his place in human soct- 
ety; and in his right mind. He was at 
peace with himself. Even as the Prodi- 
gal Son in the far country “cxme to 
himself” and returned to his father, 
so this man found peace with himself 
and his fellow men because first he 
found peace with God. 


This incident is indubitably an 
epitome of human life—a man at war 
with himself, estranged from his fellow 
men, alienated from God. That is the 
modern predicament. Christ and His 
healing power is still the answer to hu- 
man need. He can bring integration 
and healing. 
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How to develop the means of sharing the grace 
of a strong and loving faith through non-verbal 
as well as verbal channels is one of the great 
challenges to both psychiatry and religion. 


Child Psychiatry and Religion 


F TO a generation ago, perhaps 

even more recently, my audience 
might well expect the topic Child Psy- 
chiatry and Religion to be expressed as 
Child Psychiatry vs. Religiow or as 
an attack of one upon the other. 
Today most cf us have come to under- 
stand that the two can live together in 
the same world. What is more impcr- 
tant is that a number of workers from 
both sides have begun to work together. 
Therefore this is no longer a matter 
of a “hot” or even a “cold” war be- 
tween two opposed factions, but rather 
an approach of two groups with over- 
lapping memberships to a number of 
common goals. Certainly it would be 
both premature and incorrect to imply 
that all churchmen and all child psy- 
chiatrists agree about all goals —they 
don’t even do that with eich other. 
Nor would it be true to state that they 
would agree about many methods of 
approaching these goals. These decep 
tively attractive overemphaises upon 
surface similarities can blunt the keen 
edge of each approach and also lead 
to endless confusion. What is needed 
are clear definitions of the similarities 
and differences in goals, in methods, 


This article is reprinted from “Group 
Psychotherapy” by permissic. 
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and in nature of the two groups, child 
psychiatry and the church, with a focus 
on how they can best work together 
toward those goals which they both 
really do espouse. Here I must neces- 
sarily limit myself to those aspects of 
their potential for parallel or united 
action which are particularly relevant 
for mental health and public heath. 
First of all, 1 should like to call 
attention to a striking commonality 
They both emphasize the import ince 
of early stages of development. Wien 
we stop to consider what this means, 
we are confronted with one of the 
major gains in the history of thought 
and practice of man. Childhoo! 
no longer be regarded as an insie iif 
cant twilight) zone of life in) which 
nothing really important happens, 
from which nothing is remembered, 
and out of which nothing valid for 
real living issues. On the contrary, 
it is seen as not merely formative, but 
as crucial and indispensable for any 
real adequacy of ultimate development 
This is all new to psychiatry —in the 
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last hundred years. But it is something 
the Judeo-Christian tradition has rec- 
ognized for thousands of years. Just 
what was lacking in the use of this 
knowledge by our religious families 
would be worth knowing. Just wry it 
was necessary for this long known, 
and perhaps partially neglected truth, 
to be rediscovered by a secular group, 
psychiatry, might well be a clue to 
much that ails our world. Perhaps the 
arrival on the scene of yet another 
movement — existentialism, Christian 
and otherwise—may be a clue to this 
mystery. 

As I understand it, what existential- 
ism seeks to combat is every kind of 
impersonal, non-involved, non-rela- 
tional way of viewing man. That is, 
any completely formalized, frozen, 
static approach must necessarily miss 
the crucial aspect of human life, name- 
ly, relationships. Nuclear physics un- 
derscores the same point: Matter is 
not so much stuff or substance as it is 
energy and events, events which are 
patterned and configurated in such a 
way that we see and experience them 
as matter. And these events occur in 
a context or field in which their rela- 
tions and actions with regard to the 
rest of the field are mutually involved 
and involving. What all this says to 
the psychological sciences and to reli- 
gion may be this: Timing and pattern- 
ing are crucial. There may be many 
ways to rear a child, but they must 
have inner identity and coherence and 
they must have relevance to the sur- 
roundings or they will lead to trouble 
sooner or later. All this seems to point 
to equilibrium or dynamic balance as 
fundamental principles. 


HE INSTRUMENT of balance 
in the child is the ego or central 
integrating core of the personality. 
For it is the ego which must come to 
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make the adjustments to inner and 
outer change, to stresses and surprises, 
which must protect the self from the 
self and from the environment, and 
which undergoes such great demands 
in a world of constantly changing or- 
ientations such as ours of today. 


All we know about child develop- 
ment points to the fact that at birth 
the ego is absent or barely functioning 
at all. For months mother must lend 
to the child her own ego in the forms 
of making tension endurable, providing 
boundaries and limitations, and facili- 
tating essential functions. It goes with- 
out saying that a three-month-old child 
cannot wash, dress, or feed itself. 
Neither can he really know: himself— 
where he leaves off and others begin 
—without the interposition of mother’s 
loaned ego, one whose functions he 
gradually comes to replace with his 
own developing ego. His failure to de- 
velop the replacing personal ego or 
mother's failure to permit his ego’s 
functions to take over where she form- 
erly acted for the child may lead to 
real difficulty later. The worst cases 
are our child psychotics, those children 
whose own egos are distorted or under- 
developed. No doubt a great number 
of so-called mentally defective children 
grew out of just such a disturbance in 
basic ego development. Learning how 
to avoid such patterns from the side 
of both the mother and the child is 
one of the great challenges of twentieth 
century child psychiatry. One of our 
clues is that one of these types is re- 
lated to a sort of child rearing that is 
mechanical, non-spontaneous, and “by 
the book.” Such parents do everything 
they are supposed to, bend over back- 
wards to be accurate and adequate in 
applying the rules, but somehow fail 
to free themselves up to being able to 
play by ear or do what comes naturally. 
A phase of child psychology and child 
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Celebrating Our Fifth Anniversary 


Man in the Middle 


By JAMES A. PIKE and 
HOWARD A. JOHNSON 


IN these famous trialogues—presented over 

the ABC network—an ordinary man of 
today debates the Seven Deadly Sins with 
representatives of God and Satan. As he faces 
anger, pride, envy, self-indulgence, hypocrisy 
—he is caught in a rapid crossfire of conflict- 
ing advice. Written in a lively, colloquial 
style with frequent flashes of wit. The Seabury 
Advent Book, 1956. October 11 $2.25 


The Pulpit 
Rediscovers Theology 


By THEODORE O. WEDEL 


A challenging book that bridges the gap be- 
tween the preacher and the religious revival 
of our time. How can the man in the pulpit 
dramatize the new insights of theology and 
the rich heritage of our Christian past for the 
man in the pew? An inspired book that shows 
how to fill the needs moral idealism alone 
has failed to satisfy. October 11 = $3.50 


Rethinking the 


Christian Message 
By W. NORMAN PITTENGER 


A compelling statement of the growing need 
for “rethinking the Christian message” to 
meet the demands of today. A brilliant intro- 
duction to the new Christian modernism, 
showing why the Church so often fails to ap- 
peal to those anxious to believe. 


October 18 $3.25 


Hymns and the 
Faith 


By ERIK ROUTLEY 


From the hundreds of hymns sung in 

churches everywhere—a leading hymnologist 

discusses 49 of the most popular—their spirit- 

ual message and history. A book of discovery 
for all who love our great songs of faith. 

October 25 pre-publication $4.75 

post publication $5.75 
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Responsibility 
THE CONCEPT IN PSYCHOLOGY, IN THE LAW, 
AND IN THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 
By SIR WALTER MOBERLY 
Emphasizing the criminal aspect of responsi- 
bility and modern ideas about justice, the 
author analyzes and compares the positions of 
psychology, the law, and Christianity. 

September 13 $1.25 


Early Traditions 
About Jesus 


By JAMES FRANKLIN 
BETHUNE-BAKER 

Abridged and edited by 

W. Norman Pittenger 

A companion volume to The Faith of the 
Apostles’ Creed. A leading theologian’s 
magnificent restatement of the essentials of 
Christianity and its meaning today—in the 
light of Christ’s impact on his contempo- 
raries and of historical criticism. 


September 13 $1.50 


Window on Japan 

By LEONORA E, LEA 

Foreword by the 

Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill 

A first-hand discussion of missions and the 

development of the Episcopal Church of 

Japan——against the background of Japan’s 

history, religions, art, customs. By the Dean 

of Shoin Junior College. Illustrated. 
October 11 $2.00 
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Church and Parish 

By CHARLES SMYTH 

Focussing on six problems of lasting signi- 
ficance in the life of the Church, the Canon 
of Westminster Abbey tells the long and 
checkered history of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster—-the parish church of the House of 
Commons. The Bishop Paddock Lectures. 
Illustrated. September 13 $5.00 
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psychiatry is partly to blame for this. 
Fortunately, not all parents were able 
or willing to be sucked in by this 
phase. 

One crucial ingredient omitted from 
the diet of these children was spontan- 
eousness, naturalness. They missed 
parents who interacted negatively as 
well as positively, who could be genu- 
inely pleased as well as genuinely 
angry, who man.fested empathy or 
feeling-in—who did as St. Paul sug- 
gested: “Weep with them that did 
weep and rejoice with them that re- 
joice.” 

Another ingredient equally necessary 
was definite and firm limitation on be- 
havior. Children learn to know the 
boundaries of themselves only as they 
come against boundaries of others. 
This applies to social situations as well 
as purely physical ones. If we are to 
expect our older children to respect 
boundaries of others’ rights and pro- 
perty, they must early come to learn 
where their own rights leave off and 
others’ begin. Knowledge of the dimen- 
sions of the self has been one of the 
goals of the Judeo-Christian tradition. 
Sometimes it is expressed in terms of 
defining the nature of man and his re- 
lation to his neighbor and deity, some- 
times in precepts and commandments, 
sometimes in customs and folkways, 
symbols and ceremonies. All of these 
were aimed at communicating to a 
child who he was, what were his rights 
and obl gations, and with whom he was 
to deal. Often also it was made clear 
what were the consequences of dif- 
ferent patterns of behavior, i.e., a sys- 
tem of rewards and punishments. So 
long as all this was meaningful and 
tied together the child, his family and 
his contemporary culture, it was tre- 
mendously supportive and strengthen- 
ing. Where it ceased to be meaningful 
or timely, it became trivial or op- 
pressive. 


Where both psychology and_ the 
church had missed the boat was in the 
area of substituting form for rela- 
tionship. How often in others is this 
obvious, how seldom is it clear to our- 
selves! But the common travesty is 
everywhere. “I'll teach him to be kind 
if I have to whale the dayl ghts out of 
him.” “TI told them God loves them and 
they still don’t believe me—I even 
proved it from the Bible.” But too 
often the simple truism is forgotten: 
We learn to love by being loved, we 
learn to love those things which are 
loved by those we love and _ respect. 
How tragic, then, the plight of the 
parent, priest, or rabbi who sees the 
tradition rejected—the tradition he has 
worked so hard and so unsuccessfully 
to promulgate, even against the will 
of the listener. We cannot keep what 
we do not share, we cannot have what 
we will not receive, we cannot give 
what we do not have. Yet how many 
parents send their child at ten or 
twelve to a Sunday school or syna- 
gogue school to be prepared to love 
that which the parent has studiously 
avoided for those same ten years. 


And even more tragic the plight of 
the family who have both the faith 
and the fellowship as a living reality in 
their own lives, but whose community 
finds both irrelevant and anachronistic. 
Adaptation and isolation are frighten- 
ing extremes, and few forms of com- 
promise are creative. To this problem 
more work and attention should be 
directed. For the religious community 
is a health-giving community when it 
functions fully. This vacuum in com- 
munity life expresses itself in a mul- 
titude of substitute religions, most of 
them demonic and destructive, or in 
sheer secular emptiness and ennui. 
Yet to demand that we return to reli- 
gion is not my plea. Rather | am sug- 
gesting that we reexamine, what we 
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have left and where we are going. In 
one sense we can’t go home again, in 
another we inust; in the latter sense, 
both we and home have changed, and 
relationship must be there or there 
will be no togetherness, no home, and 
no we. 


O, just as the child psychiatrist, 
social worker, and child psychol- 
ogist must practice human relations in 
their own homes as well as kivow it— 
if they expect their children to develop 
well—so, too, the member of a religious 
community must find his faith and 
practice a part of his total life if it is 
to “take” with his children. Often as 
not, the techniques for communicating 
health, whether in the psychological or 
in the spiritual realm, will be non- 
verbal, experiential, relational. How 
to develop the means of sharing the 
grace of a strong and loving faith 
through non-verbal as well as verbal 
channels is another great challenge to 
both psychiatry and religion. Lewis 
Sherrill has asserted that the first reli- 
gious experience is the first moment 
we receive unqualified mature love, 
actually an early moment indeed. If 
this is so, if the grace of God and 
the love of God and the fellowship of 
a redemptive community are mediated 
through the care and tenderness of 
mother love, and if the truth and 
strength and integrity of God and the 
courage and endurance of the commu- 
nity are communicated through a par- 
ent’s firmness and patience, then a 
wide gateway for exploration of a 
vast new land and lore lies before us. 
If this is so, perhaps all our acts are 
religious or irreligious, not simply 
neutral, and the distinguishing of ef- 
fective versus inept means of com- 
munication is vital. 
Father Otis Rice of St. Luke’s 
Hospital in New York is well enough 


September 


aware of this dimension to have a 
special course for hospital dietitians. 
It is entitled: Bread and Love. Food 
which in infancy was a symbol of 
tender love and regard may be so pre- 
sented to a patient in a hospital that 
it revives the warm associations of 
the past and nourishes not only the 
body but also the whole self. Or, it can 
be so carelessly dispensed as to coun- 
teract entirely the potential for com- 
municating a grace. We might learn 
something from this for the use and 
abuse of mealtimes in families. They 
can be almost a sacrament or on the 
other hand a sacrilege. Do we find joy 
together in eating? The secret, it seems 
to me, lies in where the emphasis is 
placed: on things—or on relationships. 
If clean napkins mean to the child 
that mother loves and cares, clean nap- 
kins are used in the service of love. 
If they mean instead that she has ex- 
hausted herself with the trappings and 
has no time for the essentials of to- 
getherness, then they are used in the 
service of something less than love and 
do more harm than good. Learning to 
speak and hear a common language to- 
gether is requisite here or we get our 
signals mixed. Evidence of this possi- 
bility is our tendency to be on guard 
with strangers until we learn what to 
expect. 


Now about the similarities and dif- 
ferences of goals and methods. Both 
religion and child psychiatry are in- 
terested in man’s fulfilment of his po- 
tentialities and capacities. They may 
disagree on the phrasing or the content 
of just what these potentialities and 
capacities are. In most practical in- 
stances it turns out that they really 
don’t. The most secular or supposedly 
irreligious child psychiatrist is quite 
sure that love is better than hate, that 
truth is better than dishonesty, that 
tenderness is better than cruelty, that 
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firmness is better than vacillation. One 
may draw his roots from pragmatics, 
from tradition, from philosophy, or 
from revelation, but the branches will 
have many similarities. The real dif- 
ferences will come in two areas, | 
should judge: One is that of the im- 
portance of holding certain ideas about 
man, the world, and God as true, i.e., 
the area of belief; the other is the 
area of whether or not there is an ex- 
ternal point of reference on the basis 
of which man is to be judged and 
saved. 


CERTAINLY do not expect to 

settle these differences at once. 
Nevertheless there may be some ap- 
proaches to the differences which will 
be potentially creative. First of all— 
the man of faith will agree that his 
faith must issue in effective loving liv- 
ing if it has validity. He and the man 
of unbelief may be able to agree on the 
major values and goals of this effective 
living ; i.e., may agree to seek the same 
ends for different reasons. 

Secondly, the knowledge of person- 
ality dynamics and development which 
we derive from child psychiatry may 
vive to both the man of faith and the 
man who thinks of himself as not of 
faith skills and techniques for better 
communicating of the goals and values 
which they both wish to enter their 
relationships. 

Thirdly, the man who does not 
openly profess faith or who may not 
often even admit it to himself may in 
reality be living in faith, although he 
cannot or will not so profess or form- 
ulate it. Jesus tells the parable of two 
sons whose father commands them to 
go to work in his vineyard. The first 
says, “Father, I go”—and doesn’t. The 
second says, “Father, I go not’”—and 
goes. Jesus asks: Which then did the 
will of his father? 


These three possibilities encourage 
us to have patience with our differ- 
ences in the area of beliefs or doctrines. 

In the area of disagreements about 
a supernatural point of reference and 
of reliance upon God for judgment and 
salvation, we may submit similar 
propositions. 

First, the alleged disagreers may 
concur on the presence and importance 
of symbols of salvation in human life 
and upon their role in providing ful- 
filment for multitudes now and in the 
past. They may disagree about the 
reality or possible illusion underlying 
the symbols, and still agree as to the 
presence and potency of the symbols 
and on man’s reaching out for them 
and using them. 

Secondly, the man of faith and the 
man who cannot or will not say he has 
faith can both learn from psychody- 
namics and group dynamics more 
about the role of the symbols of salva- 
tion in the life of men and how they 
can better be appropriated and re- 
sponded to as well as how their distor- 
tion and misuse can be avoided. 

Thirdly, we are all too familiar with 
the fact that “everybody talking "bout 
heab’n ain’t goin’ there.” It may well 
be that the deepest spiritual truths are 
present in the lives of quiet ones who 
make little noise in the name of reli- 
gion and might—even as did Kierke- 
gaard, the Danish philosopher-theolo- 
gian of the last century—disclaim 
being religious. Conversely, some of 
the noisier claimants may have much 
to learn about what they so openly 
profess. This pair of facts should lead 
us to humility and also to new zeal in 
reexamining—both from the side of 
psychiatry and from the side of faith 
—what is the meaning of relationship, 
of mental and spiritual health, and of 
the healing process in life, in faith, and 
in clinical practice. 
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Charles Reed Zahniser 


UR ARTICLE on Charles Reed 

Zahniser had been in preparation 
for some months, and was on the 
drawing board when word arrived 
of his death, on Christmas day, at 
the age of eighty-three. His death 
was not unexpected either to his 
many friends or to himself. In Octo- 
ber he wrote to Seward Hiltner, 
“My health seems to be breaking 
rapidly of late; I get out from my 
room little except when some friend 
takes me on necessary trips in auto. 
I do hope and pray to last perhaps 
a year more so as to take care of cer- 
tain interests. But it is evident it will 
not be for long.” Characteristically, 
he included this note in a long letter 
that he had typed himself. He re- 
mained as active as humanly possible 
to the day of his death. 

Both his character and his career 
contained unusual combinations of 
traits and of events. Some knew him 
only as an active and courageous re- 
former. Others saw him only as a 
pastor and counselor. Still others had 
acquaintance with him only as teacher 
and educational administrator. He 
was all of these things and more. But 
to him, they were all of a piece. 

He was born in 1873 in Mercer, 
Pennsylvania, was always proud of 
his family’s ancient ancestry in Penn- 
sylvania dating back to 1753, spent 
much time on family history, and in 
latter years established The Zahniser 
Foundation in order to continue the 
study of family history. 

Following his graduation from 
Grove City College (A.B. and A.M. 


degrees) in 1896, he spent one year 
at Western Theological Seminary in 
Pittsburgh; and then attended the 
Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago, from which he was gradu- 
ated with the S. T. B. degree in 1900. 
Later he continued studies at Grove 
City College, which awarded him the 
Ph. D. degree in 1909. ' 


After early pastorates in the Chi- 
cago area, he became Presbyterian 
synodical secretary in the Pittsburgh 
area for two years. In addition to this 
early taste of church administration, 
this position provided the fulcrum 
from which he moved in beginning 
what was to prove a half-century of 
successful campaigning in Pittsburgh 
for improvement of many kinds of 
moral conditions: prison reform, a 
morals court, social work practice, 
elimination of prostitution, and many 
other matters. From 1902 until 1913 
he served as pastor of the Lemington 
Presbyterian Church in Pittsburgh. 
In the latter part of this period, he 
was instrumental in organizing the 
Pittsburgh Social Service Union, and 
served for three years as its execu- 
tive secretary. The Pittsburgh Coun- 
cil of Churches owed its formation 
in good part to his efforts, and he 
served as its executive secretary from 
1915 to 1928. 

In 1928 he accepted a teaching post 
in what was then the Boston Univer- 
sity School of Religious and Social 
Work; and in 1932 became director 
of the social work division, a post 
which he held until 1937. By that 
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time he had reached official retire- 
ment age; but, returning to his be- 
loved Pittsburgh, he was active in 
many professional affairs in the in- 
tervening years, including teaching 
at Western Theological Seminary. 


In addition to an early book on the 
history of his family, he published 
five books, the very titles of which 
suggest that he was a pastoral psy- 
chologist before we had talk about 
pastoral psychology. Social Christian- 
ity (1911) was obviously the product 
of his social gospel interest and his 
active community work in Pittsburgh. 
Casework Evangelism (1927) was an 
attempt to link the basic person- 
centered point of view with the task 
of communicating the gospel. /nter- 
church Community Programs (1933) 
attempted to deal not only with pro- 
grams but with psychological and so- 
cial principles underlying them. The 
Soul Doctor (1937), published at the 
time of his official retirement, repre- 
sented his conviction that this was 
the most basic way in which to un- 
derstand the over-all task of the 
minister. Techniques of Counseling 
(1946) was a small book of practical 
hints, in part a protest against the 
tendency for some of the writing in 
this area to become too academic and 
detached. In addition to his books, 
he wrote many articles; was a con- 
tributing editor of “Presbyterian Ad- 
vance” for eight years, and editor of 
the “Pittsburgh Christian Outlook” 
for thirteen years. 


ANY YEARS ago, when in the 
midst of battles against prosti- 
tution in Pittsburgh, a bomb = was 
slipped into his office. Fortunately, 
it was discovered. The explosive re 
moved, he retained the bomb as a 
souvenir. 
specially in his later years, with 
the emergence of pastoral psychology 
on the scene, he regarded himself as 
one of its John the Baptists, as in- 
deed he was. To him a_ person 


mindedness without a dimension 
reaching into the community’s organ- 
ized social life was likely to become 
anemic or sentimental; while a com- 
munity concern divorced from per- 
sonal work was bound to be exter- 
nalized and of short duration. In ad- 
dition, he believed that a Christian 
religious dedication and devotion 
were prerequisites for both. In a brief 
book that is a spiritual last will and 
testament, entitled 4 Creed for To- 
day (this will be published by the 
Gibson Press, Pittsburgh), he made 
it clear that he held to the great cen- 
tral affirmations of the Christian 
faith, but felt it ever necessary to 
translate and explore the meaning of 
these in the light of experiences and 
thought forms of the day. 

Few knew the tender devotional, 
even mystical, aspect of his nature. 
But it may well have been this that 
brought so many different strands to- 
gether in his personality and his 
work. His still unpublished last book 
contains this meditation, entitled 
“Alone with God.” 


To close each sense to all about, 
Nor see nor hear the strife and din 
Of other hours, of all without 
Become unconscious, while within 
One meditates on God: and thus 

To open heavenward the soul 

And feel that none but God is near; 
To let his spirit take control 

While we lay bare each hope and fear 
And see ourselves as God sees us: 


Then to receive an inner thrill, 
As iron when charged by magnet’s 
touch, 


Or find release from strivings ‘till 

Peace reigns within—herein is much 

Of real religion. And until 

One knows such moments there ts 
much 

He still falls short of having known 

The lite supernal Christ has shown. 


Hlis wife, Pearl Stroud Zahniser, 
died ten years ago. Charles Reed 
Zahniser is survived by a son, Virgil 
S. Zahniser, two sisters, a grand- 
daughter, and a great-granddaughter. 
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Some of the imperatives that pattern our human 
existence can be grim and painful affairs. Yet 
there is no way in which we can reject them 
without courting a still more tragic defeat than 
they impose. This is the testimony of religious 


seer and psychologist alike. 


Roles Chosen 


ANY of the reles within which 

we make ourselves happily at 
home or remain lonely and _ resentful 
misfits are not of our own choosing. 
We are born into them; grow into 
them; are willed into them by our so- 
ciety; or are propelled into them by 
circumstances. 

They may even represent _half- 
choices on our part: choices made be- 
cause they seemed to be, at the time, 
the only ones, or best ones, we could 
make within a given situation. Voca- 
tional choices for most people are prob- 
ably of this sort: within a certain frame 
of necessity or opportunity, a decision 
is made and then lived with; and 
habits, attitudes, and relationships are 
built in terms of it. 

Sometimes our roles are unantici- 
pated by-products of choices we have 
made: unanticipated and even un- 
wanted by-products, but nonetheless 
ours to live with. Thus, a woman we 
know married a specialist in land re- 
clamation. In marrying him she com- 

This article consists of excerpts of a 
chapter from The Mind Goes Forth by 
Harry and Bonaro Overstreet, the next se 
lection of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club. Copyright and published 1956 by W. 
W. Norton & Company, Inc., and reprinted 
by permission. 


and Unchosen 


HARRY and BONARO 
OVERSTREET 


Falls Church, Virginia 


mitted herself to one role she did not 
really envision at the time and for 
which nothing in her young years had 
prepared her: namely, that of being 
homemaker—and human being—in a 
long succession of brief, makeshift, 
temporary homes in some of the most 
barren places on earth. 

In any case—and this is the point 
that must be made—the free person is 
by no means one who is privileged to 
enact only, or even chiefly, roles of his 
own choosing. Primarily, he is one who 
has learned to move with the mental 
and emotional outlooks of a free person 
within the limits of “fated” roles and, 
in effect, to push back the constricting 
limits of these by exploring the possi- 
bilities they hold. In addition, he may 
also devise new roles for himself. But 
creativeness within and beyond our as- 
signed roles must depend, it would ap- 
pear, upon our having come to work: 
able terms with ourselves in relation 
to these assigned roles. 

No one—to start at the beginning 
asks to be born; nor does he ask to 
be born a member of a certain house- 
hold, sex, or race. No one, however, 
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is likely to live a happy and fruitful 
life if he goes through his years reiter- 
ating the plaint that he did not ask to 
be born; or if his sustained attitude 
toward his family, sex, or race is one 
of bitter resentment. 

Once having been born, moreover, 
each individual carries within himself 
—not by his choice—those urgencies 
of growth that will normally cast him, 
as time goes on, in the roles of child, 
adolescent, adult, and, if he lives long 
enough, old person. Moreover, the so- 
ciety that counts him a member will, at 
each stage underscore his age-level by 
assigning him various roles, turning 
child into school child ; young man into 
member of the armed services; adult 
into worker, tax payer, citizen; old 
person into retired person. 


The individual may be ready or un- 
ready for any given role when the time 
comes for him to enact it. He may 
move into it willingly or reluctantly. 
In extreme case, he may even resist an 
assignment, his whole personality 
structure being ranged against it. He 
may say Vo to it deliberately, as the 
conscientious objector, for example, 
says No to military service—and ac- 
cepts, by that decision, whatever al- 
ternative role his society prescribes. 
Or he may say No to it as a disturbed 
child says ‘Vo to the role of school 
child, by becoming functionally ill on 
school mornings ; as 4 grown man may 
say Vo to the role of earner by cling- 
ing fast to that of adolescent playboy ; 
or as an elderly woman may make 
what we might call a cosmetic rejection 
of her role, disguising herself, in her 
own eyes at least, as the girl she once 
was. 


T IS significant to note, here, the 
difference between rejection of 
some specific role for reasons of con- 
science and neurotic rejection of the 


September 


role appropriate to a next stage of life. 
Some of the noblest figures of our cen- 
tury are those that said No when the 
role of collaborationist was held out to 
them by a totalitarian invader of their 
country. Because of another role that 
they chose to enact in the full con- 
science of maturity, these individuals 
said Vo to a role they felt to be wrong 
~an‘l assumed, deliberately, the bur- 
den and hazard of their decision. It is 
a very different matter when the vic- 
tim of neurotic fixation or regression 
holds back from what comes next in 
the way of normal responsibility and 
opportunity. 


Thus, the sullen, querulous, or ex- 
plosive anger of the neurotic can often 
he understood as an insistent. rebellion 
against the fact that he cannot simul- 
taneously enjoy the comforts of re- 
gression—into dependence, irresponsi- 
bility, self-indulgence, tantrums—and 
the rewards of progression. His anger 
is, in effect, a demand that the people 
around him protect, placate, and pam- 
per him as though he were a child but, 
at the same time, respect him and be 
companionable with him as though he 
were an adult. Wanting the benefits of 
two incompatible roles without the 
pains of either, he is constantly at odds 
with life. 

Perhaps another distinction is also 
worth making: that between the habit- 
ual, angry regression of the neurotic 
and the occasional restorative “re- 
gression” that even the most mature 
individual allows himself-—and must 


allow himselfi—from time to time. Resi- 


dual immaturities, we know, dwell in 
all of us as long as we live. Every 
normal person, then, tends on occasion 
to forsake the role set for him by his 
current age-level and to reassume, 
briefly, some less responsible role that 
he has put behind him. In ways that 
do no harm to anyone, he plays hooky 
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from his grown-up estate—and is wise 
in doing so. For it is a safe guess that 
anyone who is consistently trying to 
meet the daily demands of life as best 
he can will have moments when he 
feels like saying, 


“My body is weary to death of my 
mischievous brain; 
I am weary forever and ever of 


The difference between the sound 
person and the neurotic is not that the 
former always stays within the role 
“assigned” him at one or another age- 
level, while the latter repudiates that 
role. It is, rather, that when the sound 
person “‘regresses” he knows it: he 
simply takes time out from the thoughts 
and obligations of which he is “weary 
to death.’” Renewed, then, in body and 
mind, he voluntarily reenters his ac- 
customed role and goes ahead with the 
business of living. 

He differs from the neurotic in 
another vital respect also: affectionate- 
ly and without resentment or recrimi- 
nation, he grants to other people their 
turn at “regression”; for he knows 
that in them, no less than in himself, a 
residual child lives on—and has a right 
to live on. 

There are many roles that we as 
sume, not because we have initially 
chosen them, but because we have been 
born into them or have grown into 
them within one or another cultural 
frame. The decently responsible enact- 
ment of such roles constitutes for each 
of us a basic curriculum of living. 

These are by no means, however, the 
only roles assigned us without our ask 
ing for them. Fate, accident—-whatever 
we may call it——also plays a part in our 
lives and sets demands for us to meet. 


‘Elinor Wylie, “Nebuchadnezzar,” in Col 
lected Poems, p. 48. New York: Alfred A 
Knopf, 1933 
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Thus, on a single day, recently, we re-. 
ceived word that one friend of ours, 
hitherto a happy wife, had been cast 
in the role of widow; and that another 
friend—because a drunken driver failed 
to see him in a pedestrian crosswalk— 
had been cast in the role of permanent 
invalid. 


Around the world, in any direction 
we look, we see those who have been 
thrust by accident, war, famine, flood, 
illness, or other disaster into painfully 
exacting roles—there to contrive, as 
best they can, a way of life and a rea- 
son for living; and there to exhibit, 
also, whatever quality of life is em- 
bodied in their personal make-up. The 
load ot sorrow and loneliness and pain 
that rests upon the world today makes 
it imperative for us to understand how 
it is that human beings who enact their 
“tated” roles with dignity and courage 
go about doing so. 


T MAY take a person long minutes 

of “terrible silence,” or sometimes 
long months and years, to come to 
terms with a role that he resists with 
all his make-up and yet knows he must 
accept with all that make-up if he is to 
maintain the integrity of his relation- 
ship to life. No matter how long the 
time-span, certain stages apparently 
have to be worked through. First, the 
stage of accepting the reality of the new 
role: letting it into consciousness in- 
stead of warding it off, so that it is not 
only known to exist, but felt to exist. 
Then, the stage of going deep down 
into the privacy of the self, there to 
rally whatever resources of strength 
and perspective have been built into 
the self “for keeps.” In the third place, 
there is the stage of turning again to 
ward the world in which a new enact- 
ment of permanent values has to be 
contrived, 
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This third stage of turning out to- 
ward the world again seems itself to 
involve two aspects: that of lining up 
specific things that can be done; and 
that of reaffirming unity, in one way 
or another, with fellow human beings. 
This is the stage at which the isolated, 
lonely “I” begins again, in word and 
action, to practice saying “we.” In 
terms used in the preceding chapter, 
the individual puts himself, emotional- 
ly, back into a human context and ac- 
cepts the fact that he is involved with 
others in a mutually transforming “in 
flow.” 


There would seem no need to labor 
the point further: the individual whose 
life is to be a “quality” performance, 
and not merely an endurance test or a 
study of self-indulgence cr erraticism, 
has to make it that kind of performance 
by the way he enacts a multitude of 
roles he has not chosen for himself— 
some of which, at least, he would all 
too gladly change if he could. 


The fact that we have or have not 
chosen a given role does not keep it 
from being ours—as long as we are in 
it. It does not alter the fact that we 
are, in that role, part of the mental and 
emotional environment of other peo- 
ple: people who, like ourselves, are 
having to “make do” within many un- 
chosen roles. Nor does the distasteful- 
ness of the role alter the fact that if 
our performance of it, while it is in- 
escapably or properly ours, is resent- 
ful and slipshod, the habits of thought 
and action thus established in us, and 
the distribution of energy thus deter- 
mined, will tarnish our performance of 
even our chosen roles. Just as an indi- 
vidual can never become a truly culti- 
vated person by being courteous only 
to “important” people, or to those from 
whom he wants something in return, 
while the rest of the human race bears 
the brunt of his incivility, so we can- 


not shape a sound life by performing 
well only those roles we have freely 
elected as ours. 


OME of the imperatives, in brief, 
that pattern our human existence 
can be grim and painful affairs. Yet 
there is no way in which we can reject 
them without courting a_ still more 
tragic defeat than they impose. This is 
the testimony of religious seer and psy- 
chologist alike—and of countless or- 
dinary human beings who have said in 
word and action, “Well, we aren't dead 
yet.” 

There are two Biblical passages that 
seem to us to be peculiarly relevant in 
this connection, because they point up 
two different aspects of our human ob- 
ligation and privilege. 

The first is that rending passage in 
which Jesus, facing the final agony of 
his life, prays that he may, if possible, 
be allowed to escape it, but then con- 
cludes, “Nevertheless not my will, but 
Thine, be done.” Here we see, as it 
were, the archetype of an attitude 
which, wherever it shapes behavior, 
lifts it above mediocrity. The parents, 
for example, of the mentally deficient 
child spoke in the spirit of this passage 
as they sat with us that evening before 
the fire. They told how they had re- 
fused to believe the dreadful evidence 
of deficiency; had sought every type 
of test and counseling that might help 
them contradict that evidence; had 
gone through a stage of feeling that 
they could not face the role cut out for 
them and that they would simply have 
to make some arrangement for the 
child that would let them ignore and 
“forget” its existence. Yet, in the end, 
they bowed to the dictates of that role 
—because they cherished values that 
would, in the long run, have made the 
rejection of it unthinkable. They did 
not say in so many words, “Thy will 
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be done”—at least, not to us; but they 
did say a kind of modest and prosy 
equivalent: “Well .. . if that’s how 
things are going to be... .” 


The second passage is the one in 
which James, defining religion that is 
pure and undefiled in the sight of God, 
makes it embrace the visiting of wid- 
ows and orphans in their affliction: in 
brief, standing by other human beings 
when they have been cast in stern roles 
not of their choosing. Here again, we 
know, is a pattern of behavior that re- 
deems life from mediocrity ; for it con- 
stitutes a willing admission that what- 
ever our human enterprise is within 
the universe, we are all in it together. 


The person who has learned, with 
some fair measure of skill and happi- 
ness, to handle the basic roles assigned 
him by birth and growth; and who has 
further learned, with strength and 
tenderness, to deal with the fact that 
there is not much for a human being 
—whether himself or another—to do 
with a painful yet inescapable role ex- 
cept see it through as best he can, has 
his reward. He is also the person who 
is most likely to create, and happily to 
enact, roles of his own choosing that 
are good both for himself and for those 
who come within his sphere of influ- 
ence. 


HE NEUROTIC, of course, who 

rejects every demanding and dis- 
tasteful role as not-for him—or whose 
resentful enactment of such roles, when 
he cannot escape them, is in the spirit 
of “Why should this happen to me?” 
—may also create roles for himself. 
Some of these he may act out only in 
hostile day-dreams. Others he may act 
out by maneuvering himself into one 
or another form of dependence and 
helplessness, so that someone else has 
to carry his load. Or he may make a 
role out of resentment pure and simple 


and see himself as big and brave in the 
enactment of it as the bully does; or 
the criminal; or the dictator. But every 
role he creates will bear the trademark 
of his distortion: it will intensify, not 
modify, his own  self-deceptions and 
self-justifications; it will consolidate, 
not relax, the fear-anger focus of his 
energies; and it will widen, not nar- 
row, the gap between himself and his 
human fellows... . 


We might return here, briefly, to the 
climactic episodes in the life of Jesus, 
and do some hypothetical thinking 
about them. He was betrayed into the 
hands of his captors almost immedi- 
ately after he had said, “Thy will be 
done.” He might conceivably still have 
won his reprieve by renouncing his be- 
liefs. Or, doomed beyond reprieve by 
the fears and angers these beliefs had 
already generated, he might have gone 
to the cross fighting his fate at every 
step of the way: screaming, blasphem- 
ing, protesting, denouncing, pleading. 
That is to say, he might have done so 
except for one thing: namely, that he 
had meant it, with every fiber of his 
agonized being, when he had said, 
“Nevertheless not my will, but Thine, 
be done.” Having thus accepted his 
role, he was able to turn his attention 
outward toward others. He was able, 
at the end, so to feel the reality of 
these others that he could say, “Father, 
forgive them; for they know not what 
they do.” 


Again we recognize an archetype in 
the area of behavior. Whenever a hu- 
man being, whether happily or in 
agony, accepts as his own a role “as- 
signed” to him by life, he earns the 
privilege of turning his attention away 
from himself and perceiving with new 
vividness what reality offers him as 
raw material for his understanding and 
appreciation .... 
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Psychological knowledge not only provides 
clergymen with new tools for work with people 
with emotional problems, but also helps estab- 
lish limitations beyond which a _ clergyman 


should not attempt to handle. 


Psychiatry’s Influence on Religion 


OT MANY’ clergymen are yet 
aware of the effects of psychiatric 
developments on the daily work of the 
clergy. Just as atomic discoveries are 
changing traditional patterns in power 
engineering, new psychological knowl- 
edge is charting fresh fields for inves- 
tigation, compelling a reexamination of 
certain traditional attitudes especial- 
ly in the field of morals and religion. 
Most clergymen have some knowl- 
edge of psychology even though col- 
lege or seminary training may have 
failed to include it. Today, interest in 
psychology has almost become a fad; 
psychological television programs, psy- 
chological ‘‘self-help” books, psycho- 
logical articles, and even “psychologi- 
cal” sermons emphasize current inter- 
est. A crop of amateur psychologists 
have sprung up who attempt to inter- 
pret the behavior of their friends in 
Freudian or Jungian terms. 
Unfortunately, the popularity and 
the pseudo-psychological knowledge 
which characterizes current psychologi- 
cal interest serves to discredit a high- 
ly significant development in scien- 
tific research. Psychological concepts 
can no more be understood in generali- 
ties than scientific studies in other areas 
of human physiology. Little wonder 


GEORGE CHRISTIAN ANDERSON 


Director, National Academy 
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that much of the information which 
comes under the heading “psychology” 
is either criticized or ignored by seri- 
ous thinkers. 

Psychology is not a new science. 
The study of the human mind and its 
influence on behavior and heaith has 
been observed by philosophers and 
spiritual leaders since earliest times. 
Certain concepts of modern psychology 
are found in teachings of Plato and 
Aristotle. Plato in the Republic re- 
lates, “If the head and the body are to 
be well, you must begin by curing the 
mind.” However, more questions have 
heen asked concerning the relationship 
of mind and body than have been an- 
swered. It has remained for our gen- 
eration to develop a specific area of 
knowledge concerning the mind, emo- 
tions, and behavior. 

Today, we are compiling informa- 
tion regarding the body and mind not 
known to our forefathers. Psychiatry 
has become a distinct specialty of medi- 
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cine. This knowledge is influencing 
many disciplines. Education, law, medi- 
cine, and social work are affected, but 
of all branches of knowledge, religion 
is particularly susceptible to the in- 
fluence of depth psychology. 


SYCHIATRY deals with morais 

and behavior. So does religion. In 
our culture, religion provides founda- 
tions upon which society's laws are es- 
tablished. Religion also provides mo- 
tivations for behavior by emphasis on 
Divine Love, reward and punishment. 
An individual’s behavior and person- 
ality maturation involves the individ- 
ual’s basic philosophy of life, regard- 
less what the philosophy may be. Our 
emotional life, whether healthy or ill, 
is partly determined by the way we re- 
act to the tensions and stresses created 
by conflicts between our instinctual im- 
pulsive demands and the rules of the 
social environment in which we live. 
Religion plays an important role in es- 
tablishing and maintaining these rules 
and regulations. 

Psychiatry concerns itself with the 
functions of the mind and the opera- 
tions of behavior. This includes all in- 
terpersonal relationships, morals, 
ethics, and the capacity to adjust to 
society. Religion is also concerned with 
the operation of behavior including in- 
terpersonal relationships and_ societal 
adjustment. Religion is thus brought 
into direct relationship with clinical 
psychiatry. 

Students of human behavior recog- 
nize the relationships between religion 
and emotional health. Gordon W. All- 
port has written, “What a man believes 
determines what he is and what he will 
become.” Jung is even more specific 
in relating religion to clinical psychi- 
atry when he states, “Among all my 
patients in the second half of life there 
has not been one whose problem in the 


last resort was not that of finding a 
religious outlook on life. It is safe to 
say that every one of them fell ill be- 
cause he had lost that which the living 
religions . . . have given to their fol- 
lowers and none of them has really 
been healed who did not regain his re- 
ligious outlook life.” Obviously, 
emotional health involves both con- 
stitutional and societal factors, but re- 
ligion or philosophy as societal factors 
in emotional health cannot be ignored. 
A major responsibility of clergy- 
men is to help form basic spiritual pat- 
terns in the lives of those who belong 
to their churches. Whether or not the 
efforts of the clergymen will result in 
healthy emotional patterns or aggra- 
vate predisposition to emotional illness 
will depend on the quality of the 
clergyman’s teaching. A basic spiritual 
philosophy can be of inestimable value 
in developing good emotional health. 
On the other hand, a type of religious 
teaching which aggravates unconscious 
guilt and increases insecurity and anx- 
iety may not be serving the health pro- 
ducing needs of the person in the man- 
ner which the clergyman intends. 


ELIGION not only affects the 
mind, but the body, too. Psy- 
chosomatic findings indicate to what 
an extent a philosophy of life influ- 
ences physiological health. Religious 
attitudes and beliefs or the absence of 
them can be significant factors in gas- 
tro-intestinal disease, arthritis, skin 
allergies, asthma, hypertension, and 
other diseases which has psychosomat- 
ic implications. The role of the clergy 
in health has largely been ignored. By 
helping to establish healthy emotional 
attitudes and good interpersonal rela- 
tionships, clergymen can contribute to 
good physical and emotional health. 
Religion and psychiatry have a close 
relationship in at least three areas of 
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concern. First, psychiatry is providing 
new knowledge concerning human be- 
havior. Secondly, because of psycho- 
logical discoveries regarding the na- 
ture of the unconscious and its influ- 
ence over behavior, traditional theo- 
logical attitudes concerning Free Will 
and moral responsibility may need re- 
examination. Thirdly, psychiatry is 
furnishing new tools by which clergy- 
men can help people with behavioral 
problems. 

Many individuals believe that good 
intellect or excellent education sup- 
plies all the controls necessary for 
achieving success which, of course, in- 
cludes success in interpersonal rela- 
tions. But if true, why do so many 
fall victim to powerful emotional de- 
mands which often submerge the Will? 
An educated person who has rational- 
ized an acceptable philosophy of life 
and constructed a pattern of living oft- 
times finds himself a victim of his emo- 
tional behavior which he can neither 
explain nor control. It is obvious that 
a dynamic drive for expression exists 
which can dominate and assume sover- 
eignty over one’s actions and thoughts. 
Many of these uncontrolled drives are 
found in the unconscious. 


HE FUNDAMENTAL character 

of the unconscious is one of the 
most important concepts in psychiatry. 
Man’s character has been compared to 
an iceberg, seven-eighths of which is 
under water and unseen. We get 
glimpses into the unconscious through 
our dreams and fantasies. The uncon- 
scious is like a repository in which we 
deposit pleasant and unpleasant exper- 
iences. Some we wish to forget. We 
can suppress thoughts, words, and 
deeds by a conscious act of the Will. 
jut these memories persist, for we 
can recall many of them at will. We 
forget and we remember—hence 
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thoughts and feelings must be in an 
area other than in our unconscious. 
The proof is that we can usually recall 
ideas which had been forgotten. 

The unconscious is a vast storehouse 
of everything we have experienced in 
our life from the time of birth; our 
personality, biologically and physically, 
is influenced by the continuing exist- 
ence of the memories of these exper-- 
iences. Each sensory perception, 
emotion, idea, judgment, and reason 
are recorded in minute detail. Traces 
may be hidden and forgotten, but they 
often become alive again at times of 
emotional or physical stress. The un- 
conscious is always active, operating 
twenty four hours a day. Memories 
build on top of memories like a lami- 
nated pile. Early repressions often push 
through seeking expression like air 
bubbles from the dark mud in the lily 
pond. We cling to all the past events 
in our life. This is due largely to un- 
conscious mechanisms, but it is a 
startling fact that we never escape from 
the influence of our thought, words, 
and deeds as we have once felt them, 
experienced them or expressed them. 
Much of our conscious behavior is 
motivated by unconscious desires so 
that it often becomes difficult to deter- 
mine when our conscious behavior is 
purely the result of conscious decisions 
or determined by deep, inner, psychic 
motivations of which we are unaware. 

Most people go through life sup- 
pressing and repressing emotional feel- 
ings without much difficulty, yet all 
of us are influenced daily by residuals 
in our unconscious. When we become 
emotionally disturbed or more serious- 
ly emotionally ill, unconscious forces 
strive for expression and_ influence 
overt behavior. Many people are una- 
ware to what extent unconscious 
factors shape their behavior and al- 
though they may feel in full control of 
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their actions, their behavior often re- 
flects the struggle existing between un- 
conscious and conscious factors. There 
is an unconscious mechanism which 
prevents many unconscious thoughts 
from coming into consciousness even 
though some of these thoughts are 
striving for recognition or expres- 
sion. This mechanism has been given 
the psychological term “repression.” 
A psychic struggle is constantly raging 
within the mind ofttimes resulting in 
emotional exhaustion for which a 
person can find no cause. Depression, 
guilt, hostility, and other emotional 
manifestations are often heightened by 
deep inner emotional struggles in the 
unconscious. 


HE SECOND broad area of re- 

lationships between psychiatry and 
religion which have profound implica- 
tions for religion and the work of 
clergymen involve freedom of the will 
and moral responsibility. 


Our knowledge of the dynamics of 
the unconscious and its influence over 
overt behavior suggests that theolo- 
gians may want to inquire more fully 
into the problem of Free Will and 
moral responsibility. Most of us have 
experienced occasions when, despite 
our efforts for control and intellectual 
rationalization of the situation, we be- 
come overwhelmed by surges of deep 
emotional power which capture our 
defenses and make us helpless. Moral 
accountability should normally be ex- 
pected from those who have the ca- 
pacity to control their moral behavior. 
One can hardly be held responsible for 
personal behavior which one is power- 
less to control. Traditional theology, 
Free Will, and cultural concepts of 
moral responsibility may need to be 
examined in the light of new research 
concerning the dynamics of the un- 


conscious. Religion may be on the 
verge of developments as revolutionary 
as the Protestant Reformation. 

The third broad area of relationships 
between psychiatry and religicn in- 
volves the manner or techniques clergy- 
men employ in attempting to help 
ihose with emotional problems. During 
the past decade, many books have been 
»tblished on pastoral counseling and 
the increase in this type of literature 
stems largely from a desire to incor- 

orate certain psychological techniques 
‘n the art of pastoral counseling. Psy- 
‘hiatric knowledge and particularly the 
techniques of psychoanalysis, have con- 
tributed a significant methodology in 
treating emotionally disturbed persons. 
These techniques involve the establish- 
ment of a “structured” relationship be- 
tween the counselor and the counselee 
in which an attempt is made to achieve 
rapport. This rapport is developed by 
a permissive or a non-judgmental at- 
titude of the counselor. 


Clergymen must understand that in 
our culture they occupy a conceptua- 
lized role. The community thinks of 
clergymen as the custodians of moral 
and spiritual laws. Despite the growing 
tendency, especially in Protestant 
groups, to consider the minister an in- 
dividual in his own right, he is still 
regarded as a leader, a teacher, or even 
an officer of organized religion. Re- 
ligion involves moral rules and regu- 
lations and many individuals conscious- 
ly or unconsciously regard a clergy- 
man as a judge of behavior. This may 
explain why so many persons prefer 
to go to their family physician or to a 
psychiatrist for help with an emotional 
or behavior problem—rather than to a 
clergyman. Clergymen often have a 
distinct advantage over lay therapists 
because of the unique religious relation- 
ship existing between the clergyman 
and the family, but it must be recog- 
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nized that the conceptualized role of 
the minister may also be a disadvan- 
tage and hinder good permissive re- 
lationships. In counseling it is impor- 
tant that the counselor quickly es- 
tablish himself as an understanding, 
kind, non - judgmental, permissive 
person desiring to help in whatever 
way he can. 


LERGYMEN who attempt to help 

a person with emotional 
problem by merely giving advice or 
sitting in judgment over the person’s 
behavior, cannot give effective help. 
Too often the clergyman or advisor at- 
tempts to manipulate the person or 
force a point of view not emotionally 
acceptable at that time to the person 
in emotional distress. There is a 
significant difference between giving a 
person advice and helping one with his 
emotional problems. When advice is 
given, a certain degree of authoritar- 
ianism is implicit in the advisor. 
Furthermore, the one being advised 
becomes more dependent, for he relies 
on the advisor to strengthen his sense 
of security. The resolving of an emo- 
tional problem involves a degree of 
personal insight in which a_ person 
“feels through” his inner needs. There 
must be an awareness of oneself to- 
gether with a strengthening of the will. 
Self-growth is essential. 


In attempting to counsel a person 
with an emotional problem, particular- 
ly if the behavior results from deep- 
seated emotional conflicts, little can be 
done to affect changes in behavior un- 
til the person becomes aware of the 
reasons behind his emotional disturb- 
ance. Self-awareness of personal in- 
sight often enables the person to re- 
lease inner resources, thus freeing him- 
self from the crippling forces distort- 
ing behavior. Listening enables him to 
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talk out his problem, to feel accepted, 
to grope for inner meanings, to gain 
insight. Psychological techniques teach 
clergymen to be more of a good listener 
than an _ advice-giver, permissive 
rather than judgmental, sympathetic 
instead of authoritarion. Somecne has 
pointed out that clergymen are ready 
to talk at the “drop of a hat.’ The value 
of catharsis which permits those with 
emotional problems verbally to un- 
burden their hearts to one who accepts 
them as they are, and who is neither 
shocked nor judgmental at what he 
hears, is fundamental to emotional 
growth. 

Developments in psychiatry have 
not only contributed a_ specialized 
methodology in dealing with emotional 
problems but emphasize the importance 
of psychological training for clergymen 
who attempt to help one with emo- 
tional needs. Emotional illness can be 
aggravated by attempts to counsel a 
person with deep seated, emotional 
problems unless the counselor has 
special training for the task. We now 
know that many forms of irregular be- 
havior result from unconscious emo- 
tional factors. This type of behavior 
usually indicates the need of the serv- 
ices of a professional psychotherapist. 

Clergymen who endeavor to deal 
with emotional problems without sui- 
ficient training or knowledge of emo- 
tional disorders may, with the best in- 
tentions, be as guilty of malpractice as 
if they were dealing with a cardiac or 
respiratory illness. It is essential that 
clergymen understand their limitations. 
Psychiatric knowledge informs coun- 
selors when they can help and when 
to refer an individual for more speci- 
alized assistance. Thus psychological 
knowledge not only provides clergy- 
men with new tools for work with 
people with emotional problems, but 
also helps establish limitations beyond 
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which a clergyman should not attempt 
to handle. The significance of psy- Ge October 

chiatry to religion is no more clearly 9 aid — 
seen than in the techniques of dealing 


with the emotionally distressed, re- © he Minister and the 

quiring as it does the recognition that 
many forms of behavior indicate emo- By ERNEST E. Bruper 
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way. God always heals in the relevant 
way. There is no reason why we should 
discard the scientific techniques of 
psychiatry which can help heal the 
mind, any more than we should dis- 
card the scientific bone-setting appa- 
ratus which helps heal the skeletal 
framework. Obviously every type of 
medical or surgical therapy is not ef- 
fective. The same is true of certain 
psychological and psychiatric practices. 
But there is sufficient scientific knowl- 
edge emerging from long years of re- 
search and classification in psychiatry 
to indicate new ways by which man can 
be helped to achieve his ultimate goals 
in life which, for the religious, implies 
love of God and man. 

Psychology is a science and not a 
philosophy. Psychiatry does not abol- 
ish the concept of sin. As long as man 
remains a moral being, standards of 
right and wrong will inevitably exist. 
A sinner can be worse, but also much 
better, than his sin. Whenever a person 
commits wrong as a result of mental 
imperfections and his conscious re- 
sources are overwhelmed by enslaving 
impulses beyond his control, he needs 
a different kind of treatment than one 
who deliberately chooses and commits 
wrong although fully capable of willing 
and doing right. “Sickness,” said 

-ascal, “impairs our judgment and our 
senses.” Psychiatry seeks to strengthen 
judgment. 


LTHOUGH many emotional and 

mental illnesses result from bio- 
logical deterioration, infection, or 
trauma, we must not disregard the 
cultural factors in determining certain 
types of emotional illness. This sug- 
gests that certain behavior which in 
our culture is considered emotional 
illness may have to be studied in the 
light of other cultures. This is not to 
say, however, that we must dispense 
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with a basic morality but only to point 
out that behavior classified as an emo- 
tional illness or even “sin,” may be 
merely a cultural deviation. There ts 
need for further study in the meaning 
of behavior. 

All relationships between religion 
and psychiatry do not imply a one-way 
street. While it is obvious that psyv- 
chiatric knowledge can contribute im- 
measurably to religion’s understanding 
of the human mind and individual be- 
havior, it is also true that religion pro- 
vides certain resources valuable in psy- 
chotherapy. 

One needs a basic philosophy of life. 
Religion can provide this. Religion in- 
volves a search for complete knowledge 
or truth. The gathering of knowledge 
and the understanding of knowledge 
obviously depends on intellectual ca- 
pacity, education, and experience. Yet 
man can not know everything there is 
to be known. As one writer has put it, 
“How can a finite mind understand 
all the mysteries of an infinite creator ?”’ 
In man’s search for knowledge, he 
reaches a barrier which he cannot 
penetrate. Try as he may, man cannot 
pierce the limitations of his mind. To 
each mind comes a halting place. It is 
here where religious faith begins. Faith 
involves a projection of trust into the 
unknown. Man reaches his intellectual 
limitations—then trusts. Faith is an ad- 
venture into lands not reached by 
knowledge, where man can dimly see 
but cannot hear. 

Whenever we are faced with fac- 
tors beyond comprehension, we can 
only speculate. All life is a mixture of 
knowledge and speculation. There are 
elements of faith in scientific inquiry. 
There are also elements of faith in the 
religious inquiry. Religion, including 
a measure of faith, can have positive 
value in psychotherapy. 

Religious truths and values involve 
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the region of mental life that is con- 
cerned with long-range intentions and 
ultimate truth. Many religious persons 
seek answers to life’s problems an‘ 
human relationships. They also seek a 
way of life. When these religious prob- 
lems and human relationships are satis- 
factorily understood, and acceptable 
answers believed, a philosophy becomes 
incorporated into one’s behavior. This 
philosophy becomes the basis around 
which personality can be integrated. 
Personal integration is good mental 
health. It is also good religion. 

From his religion an_ individual 
usually not only obtains a philosophy 
based on what for him is ultimate 
truth, but he also obtains an essential 
style of life. Once this basic religious 
philosophy and its spiritual values have 
been incorporated into life’s develop- 
mental processes, the personality be- 
comes dependent upon it. One becomes 
spiritually ill when he attempts to live 
in a manner contrary to his basic 
spiritual ideals. One can become 
mentally ill by attempting to live in a 
manner contrary to basic life 
philosophy. We cannot live in oppo- 
sition to our basic truths and remain 
emotionally well. An essential style of 
life is an anchor as one goes through 
life. 


HETHER religious or not, most 
individuals have basic beliefs. 
these beliefs are of a high spiritual 
nature, behavior will normally reflect 
a spiritual quality. Most religions ofer 
not only a philosophy of life but also 
something greater than oneself in which 
one can believe. Man is basically a 
societal being and his emotional growth 
and health is dependent on his capacity 
to relate to others in a humble and un 
selfish manner. 
Religion not only provides a sense 
of belongingness, but also a together- 
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ness. Many religious teachings stress 
the importance of ideals and objectives 
beyond one’s own biological impulses 
and selfish desires. This is the kind of 
soil which nourishes personal and 
social responsibility. Religion often re- 
quires self analysis and encourages in- 
sight; attitudes and behavior are 
measured by religious obligations. De- 
votees of most religions are encouraged 
to be objective and reflective—prime 
requisites for psychological maturity. 

When we have developed and in- 
corporated into our personality and es- 
sential style of life which becomes a 
unifying philosophy and which reflects 
a high degree of objectivity and social 
consciousness, we have the ingredients 
which help to form and maintain 
healthy personality patterns. 

A system of beliefs motivates organ- 
ization of personality and prepares for 
adaptive behavior. When this system 
of belief incorporates the finest spirit- 
ual and moral values bequeathed io 
mankind, interpersonal relationships 
and the solving of individual problems 


are consistent with concepts of psy- 
chological maturity. Maturity and 
spiritual health have common founda- 
tions. 


For those who feel that modern 
medicine tends to make man too much 
preoccupied with health, enlightened 
physicians of the body and the mind 
are becoming more aware that the 
supreme goal of man is not so much 
health as the dedication of health to 
the spiritual aims of man. Health is 
merely means to the ends or ultimate 
purposes which for many religions im- 
plies—man in harmony with God, with 
his neighbor, and with himself. 


All knowledge must be placed at the 
service of man. Religion leads man to 
a better understanding of himself and 
his place in the universe. Science has 
similar objectives, whether it be the 
science of the body or the science of 
the atom. Psychiatry and religion can 
learn from each other in the common 
quest for healthy bodies and healthy 
minds. 
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Psychotherapists or the Clergy 


A MINISTER-COUNSELOR writes .. . 


I wish to make some comments on 
the contribution to the March, 1956 
Readers’ Forum by William Rickel. 
Some of his statements are particularly 
good, such as that the psychotherapist 
who has himself rediscovered his own 
relationship to God can be thereby 
more helpful to others and that his 
help will come from the power and in- 
sight growing out of his own experi- 
ence of re-birth; or again where he 
says that the therapist must reach out 
to the spiritual forces locked in the re- 
cesses of the personality of the patient 
and draw them back into a bond with 
God; and further that the universal 
solvent is not knowledge but love, the 
love of God. This is not to discount the 
importance of knowledge, but it does 
consider the patient’s experience of 
being loved as more important than 
information or reasoning that may be 
shared with him. 

It is unfortunate that in a number 
of sentences he seems to imply that it 
is the medical profession, or psy- 
chiatry, or psychoanalysis that has no 
spiritual basis. In my experience this 
is true of most of the literature in these 
fields, with a few exceptions however. 
The popular impression also is | think 
that psychiatrists leave religion alone. 
Of course we know of many excep- 
tions, as Rickel himself says he does. 
It is unfortunate, I say, because I am 


sure that Rickel was not in that ar- 
ticle setting the ministry over against 
the medical profession. He did not in- 
tend to contrast two professions at all. 
He was contrasting two philosophical 
points of view, one that is spiritually 
based, and the other scientifically 
based only. He has written me in reply 
to my question on this, that a scienti- 
fically trained psychiatrist who goes 
no further than science can help peo- 
ple, but not deeply or thoroughly. In 
his article he says on page 39, “Only 
when the therapist, wittingly or un- 
wittingly, can contact this spiritual 
area of the self, its spiritual-divine es- 
sence, can any cure come, and dimi- 
nution of the anxiety occur.” And by 
therapist he meant any therapist 
whether psychiatrist, psychoanalyst, 
counselor, or other. 

His critics seemed to miss this fact 
that he was contrasting two philosophi- 
cal points of view and not two pro- 
fessions. That therapy to be deeply 
enough effective for the whole life of 
the individual must be grounded in the 
spiritual seems to me a_ prophetic 
statement that needs to be reiterated 
again and again. This is only begin- 
ning to be appreciated. It seemed to 
me too bad for two of his critics to 
descend to personal criticism of Rickel, 
when the issue he raised was impor- 
tant enough to take all the thought we 
can give to it. Every bit of the enor- 
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mous contributions made by scientific 
study of people’s inner lives that is 
sound can be gratefully used, but only 
as a tool to help release the growth 
of the whole person in his spiritual 
relationship to God. I am quite sure 
that this is what Rickel meari. One 
does not need to talk religion or use 
religious language at all with a patient 
to share his spiritual experience with 
him. 

It is no wonder that many a psy- 
chiatrist dreads having a “religious 
person” talk with a mentally ill pa- 
tient, because of the approach which is 
apt to be condemning or forcing. But 
such an approach seems to me _ to 
spring out of personal unresolved dif- 
ficulties, rather than from a genuine 
spiritual experience, comparable to a 
new birth. The approach of one who 
has had his whole life reorganized on a 


relationship to God more mature than 
his childhood or adolescent one, and 
who therefore has had opened his 
capacity to be a channel for the love 
of God to pass through the patient 
need never be feared by any psy- 
chiatrist, or psychoanalyst, as one can 
see from the book The Leaven of Love 
by the psychoanalyst Izette DeForest. 
There is also danger that ministers 
will separate their counseling from 
their pastoral work and handle the for- 
mer on a merely scientific basis. 

It is partly for this reason that I am 
glad that Rickel wrote on the need 
for a spiritual basis for all therapy. It 
is a statement that needs to be made 
often in different ways, and still more 
often applied. 

Rev. ALecK D. Dopp, Pu.D. 
Society of Brothers 
Rifton, New York 
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MENTAL HEALTH AND 
THEOLOGICAL TRAINING 


Grants totalling $425,893 have been 

awarded by the National Institute of 
Mental Health to Harvard University, 
Yeshiva University, New Yerk, and 
Loyola University, Chicago, to de- 
yelop a mental health curriculum for 
theological students. The money will 
be used over the next five years for 
pilot and evaluation projects which 
will be supervised by a committee in 
each of the three institutions. The ecm- 
mittees will include psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, cultural anthropologists, be- 
havioral scientists theologians 
from various departments in the uni- 
versities receiving the grants. The 
National Academy of Religion and 
Mental Health, New York, (of which 
Chaplain George C. Anderson, author 
of “Psychiatry’s Influence on Religion” 
in this issue, is Director), which has 
assisted in the development of the 
projects, will serve as Consultants to 
the three institutions during the > riod 
of the pilot projects. 

The project is designed to enable 
theological students to better under- 
stand the emotional problems of the 
people whom they serve. The curricu- 
lums will reflect insights from psy- 
chiatry, psychology, theology, cultural 
anthropology and the behavioral 
sciences concerning human behavior 
and motivations. The National Acade- 
my of Religion and Mental Health has 
pointed out that clergymen are con- 


sulted daily concerning all types of 
emotional disturbances and that pas- 
tors should be aware of their limita- 
tions in dealing with these problems. 
It was stressed that clergymen trained 
in mental health insights can be of 
help in referring disturbed persons to 
those professions specifically dealing 
with emotional illness. The emotional 
patterns of many individuals are in- 
fluenced by religious education, an] 
clergymen with some understanding 
of mental health concepts can make a 
significant contribution in developing 
healthy emotional attitudes. It was 
pointed out that over 200,090 clergy- 
men in the United States minister to 
over a hundred million churchgoers. 


COMMITTEE ON EVANGELISM 

The Rey. Dr. John Sutherland Bon- 
nell, minister of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, and a member 
of our Editorial Advisory Board, was 
one of the lecturers in a series of five 
lectures on Protestantism held under 
the auspices of the committee cn evan- 
gelism of the Protestant Council of 
New York last spring. Dr. Bonnell’s 
topic was “What Protestantism Can 
Mean to You.’ Other speakers in the 
series were the Rev. Dr. Wiliam 
Pauck, the Rev. Dr. Lynn Harold 
Hough, the Very Rev. James A. Pike, 
and the Rev. Dr. John A. Mackay. 


RELIGION AND PSYCHIATRY 

The Rev. Dr. Charles Roy Stinnette, 
Jr., author of Anviety and Faith, a re- 
cent Pastoral Psychology Book Club 
Selection, has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Pastoral Theology at Union 
Theological Seminary. Dr. Stinnette 
will also serve as associate director of 
the program in the Relations of Psy- 
chiatry and Religion, made possible 
by a gift of $200,000 from the Old 
Dominion Foundation for an_ initial 
period of five years. This is designed 
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to strengthen the training of prospec- 
tive ministers by acquainting them 
more fully with the understanding of 
human behavior afforded by contem- 
porary psychodynamics. This is the 
program of which Dr. Earl A. Loomis, 
Jr., is director. 


SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF RELIGION 

The fall meeting of the Society for 
the Scientific Study of Religion will 
be held at Harvard University on Sat- 
urday, November 10. The general sub- 
ject is expected to be “Anthropology 
and Religion.” Social scientists who 
have papers to propose on this or re- 
lated subjects are invited to send 3 
copies of 300 word abstracts to Ralph 
W. Burhoe, American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, Cambridge 36, 
Massachusetts, before September 30. 


CALIFORNIA WORKSHOP 
A Workshop in Pastoral Counseling 
was offered at Chico State College, 
Chico, California, during June 11-15, 
1956. This was an interdenominational 
and interfaith study of the counseling 
ministry for clergymen and other reli- 
gious workers of Northern California. 
Among the faculty of the Workshop 
was Robert C. Leslie, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Pastoral Care and Counsel- 

ing, Pacific School of Religion. 


ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 

Dr. Luther E. Woodward, senior 
community mental health representa- 
tive of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene, and a mem- 
ber of our Editorial Advisory Board, 
was installed as president of the Amer- 
ican Orthopsychiatric Association for 
the year of 1956-57 at its last annual 
meeting. 


CHAPLAIN ACCREDITATION 
At a meeting of the Board of Ac- 
creditation of the American Protestant 
Hospital Association held on February 
8, 1956, it was voted to make the fol- 


lowing change in the Standards within 
the stated limitations and time speci- 
fied : 

All chaplains who have had 5 years 
or more of experience in an institu- 
tion prior to Feb. 10, 1955, and who 
apply to the Board before Feb. 1, 1957, 
will have their applications considered 
for accreditation. 

The Board will review past applica- 
tions which have been rejected on the 
grounds of training or experience to 
see if they can be reconsidered under 
this clause. Such applicants will be 
notified if there is any change in their 
status. 

The present Standards for Accredi- 
tation are in no way changed by the 
above statement. These are as follows: 

1. College and Seminary degrees or 
their accepted denominational equiva- 
lents. 

2. Ordination or appropriate eccle- 
siastical commissioning and evidence 
of good and regular standing in a de- 
nomination. 

3. The successful completion of 24 
weeks of Clinical Pastoral Training. 
(Some equivalent may be accepted.) 

4. Three years of parish experience 
or its equivalent. 

The next meeting of the Board will 
be in September, 1956. All applications 
and inquiries should be addressed to 
the Chairman, Chaplain Lloyd E. Bee- 
be, Boston City Hospital, 818 Harrison 
Ave., Boston 18, Mass. 


DIRECTOR OF PASTORAL SERVICES 

Chaplain James H. Burns, Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Boston 14, 
Massachusetts, has accepted the posi- 
tion of Director of Pastoral Services 
and Social Relations, Massachusetts 
Council of Churches. 

Chaplain Burns, who is also treas- 
urer of the Institute of Pastoral Care, 
will begin his new duties in Septem- 


ber, 1956. 
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HE COMMONSENSE PSY- 
CHIATRY OF DR. ADOLF 
MEYER, edited by Alfred Lief 
( McGraw-Hill—$9.50 ; special price 
to Book Club Members, $4.50) 


(This book is the current Selection 
of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club.) 


Since PastoraL PsycHo.ocy began 
its career only in 1950, we occasionally 
go back to review important volumes 
which appeared before we did, in addi- 
tion to our appraisal of contemporary 
books. This is certainly well deserved 
in the case of the present collection of 
papers and addresses written by the 
leading figure of American psychiatry 
during the past half century, and ably 
edited with illuminating notes by a 
distinguished professional writer. 

In spite of the fact that Adolf Meyer 
has done more than any one else to 
set the pattern for American psychi- 
atric thought and work, he never wrote 
a book. Yet for a long period nearly 
all those who were writing the books 
had been his students. He did write 
occasional papers, not many, consider- 
ing the length and importance of his 
career, but at least enough to show 
something of his thought. It is these 
which are collected in this volume, and 
made available outside 
journals for the first time. 

Adolf Meyer, son of a Swiss par- 
son, studied medicine in Europe; and 
as a young man in his twenties, came 
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to the United States. Starting at Kan- 
kakee State Hospital and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, he moved successively 
to Worcester, Mass., to New York 
City, and finally to Johns Hopkins in 
saltimore, from which he led Ameri- 
can psychiatry for more than thirty 
years. Not only did he introduce path- 
ology as a regular part of mental hos- 
pital practice; he first linked it sig- 
nificantly with clinical psychiatry. He 
spoke ot “psychobiology,” by which 
he wanted to emphasize the need for 
approaching the patient as a whole per- 
son. He turned his back upon those 
approaches which involved merely 
rigid classification, or which neglected 
the total setting and life history of the 
patient in the hope of finding every- 
thing under the microscope. He is ver- 
itably the father of the modern case 
history. Among his more or less inci- 
dental, but important, achievements, 
were stimulating the first psychiatric 
social work and founding (with Clif- 
ford Beers) the first mental hygiene 
society, for which Meyer contributed 
even the name. 

The editor of this collection does 
well to use the term “commonsense” 
in relation to Meyer's point of view. 
Not only does the term occur 
throughout the book ; but the emphasis, 
as Meyer intended it, is pervasive in 
his thought. As Meyer wrote in 1921, 
for example : 

Today we feel that modern psychiatry 

has found itself—through the discovery 
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TECHNIQUES OF COUNSELING 
& APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 
A complete Extension Course in the theory, 
practice, and application of Suggestion and 
Counseling prepared especially for all who 
couns<!| with people suffering from functional 
ailments, behavior and other personal problems. 


Literature on request, no obligation 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ENTERPRISES 
5340 Geary Bivd.. San Francisco 


or 
C.1.H.R., P.O. Box 1544, Sumter, S. C. 


SEX MANUAL 
For Those Married or About To Be 

By G. Lombard Kelly, A.B.. M.D. 

Most widely sold marriage manual 
Seven cditions, seventeen printings, 675,000 copics 
Paper cover, 92 pp. (35,000 words), 12 cuts Single 
copy $1.00; 2 to 9 copies, 75¢ each; 10 to 24 copies. 
70c each. Remittance with order; no C.O.D.'s. De- 
scriptive folder on request. 

SOUTHERN MEDICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
P. O. Box 1168-K, Augusta, Ga. 


that, after all, the uncritical common- 
sense view of mind and soul is not so 
far remote from a critical commonsense 
view of the individual life and its activi- 
ty, freed from the forbidding and con- 
fusing assumptions through which the 
concept of mind and soul has been held 
in bewildering awe. 
His is, to be sure, a critical common- 
sense. What he was most against was 
the “‘elementalist,”” the thinker in cate- 
gories who never goes back to test his 
abstractions against concrete material 
and finally forgets the abstractions are 
meaningless unless derived from such 
material. The most difficult and impor- 
tant problems are both coneret? and 
complex. He who shirks this respon- 
sibility can never come through, as 
Meyer saw it. 

The reader approaching Meyer for 
the first time is likely to be surprised 
on two counts. There is very little in 
these articles which he would be un- 
able to understand by reason of medi- 
cal technicality. Meyer's technical 
knowledge was immense; but he knew 
how to interpret it with a complete 
absence of technical jargon. The other 
thing which will surprise the reader is 
the complexity of Meyer’s writing, at 
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a philosophical rather than a technical 
medical level. To be sure, the different 
articles vary a good deal in this quality. 
At a more popular gathering, Meyer 
was inclined to speak more popularly. 
But his discussion of things like disci- 
pline, spontaneity, or religion, in addi- 
tion to his discussion of schizophrenia 
or paresis, is likely to draw upon gen- 
eral philosophical perspectives which 
will tax the reader’s background of 
general culture and ability to use gen- 
eral ideas. One thing this suggests 
with new force to this reader is the 
importance of study of Meyer’s 
thought from a perspective, theological 
or philosophical, which transcends 
psychiatry as a branch of medicine. 
I wager this will prove richer than has 
previously been thought; for it is pre- 
cisely at this level of philosophical p:r- 
spective and general ideas that the peo- 
ple with whom Meyer worked in psy- 
chiatry were least equipped to un‘er- 
stand him. 

In the early years of his work and 
Freud’s (Freud was ten years older, 
but they began to publish at about the 
same time), Meyer welcomed some 
basic contributions of Freud, and 
warned against discarding others un- 
tested on the ground that they ap- 
peared far-fetched. Later on, and 
especially after 1930, as Freud's influ- 
ence grew and Meyer’s, in some re- 
spects, began to wane, the situation 
could not have been wholly easy to 
Meyer. A psychiatrist with an equally 
deep appreciation of Meyer and Freud, 
once put it to me in this fashion: 
“When Meyer found psychiatry, it saw 
only the individual tree and not the 
forest; and, in addition, was looking 
for the fruit in the wrong place. Meyer 
demonstrated that no tree could be 
understood without examination of the 
whole forest. Freud’s work showed us, 
however, that it was necessary to ex- 
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plore beneath the bark and the leaves 
of the tree in order to understand both 
that tree and the whole forest. Mever 
did not altogether appreciate this point, 
any more than Freud appreciated the 
culturally-oriented point of view to- 
ward which Meyer’s work led.” So far 
as I know Meyer’s work, this appraisal 
would appear to be justified. 

Meyer’s contribution on the prac- 
tical front has been enormous. Good 
professional practice in mental hos- 
pitals owes more to Meyer than to any 
one else. Psychiatric institutes, wings, 
and clinics in universities are mostly 
Meyer's creation. Research at both the 
psychological and physiological level in 
mental and general hospitals owes 
most to him. The “‘total person” meth- 
od of teaching psychiatry to medical 
students was his development. And 
his achievements reach far beyond. 

Of his theoretical achievements, it 
is too early to tell. Clearly, his ap- 
parent reversion to critical common- 
sense is akin to the movement by mod- 
ern philosophers like Whitehead to- 
wards “naive realism.” There are some 
today who, while admitting Meyer's 
practical achievements, deny the per- 
menence of his contributions either to 
psychiatric theory or psychotherapy. 
The real answer must await a kind of 
appraisal which has not yet been made. 
My euess it that Meyer will come out 
pretty well. 

-SEWARD HILTNER 

Professor of Pastoral Theology 
Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 


HE MIND GOES FORTH by 

Herry and Bonaro Overstreet 
(W. W. Norton—$3.95) 

( This book is the nert Selection of 

the Pastoral Psychology Book Club.) 


Since the publication of The Mature 
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Mind, Harry Overstreet has been 
recognized as one of the ablest inter- 
preters of current trends in the psy- 
chological world. When wife, 
Bonaro Overstreet, joined him in 
writing The Mind Alive an even more 
effective writing team was created. 
Their newest book, The Mind Goes 
Forth, continues the same incisive, 
often brilliant exposition of the grow- 
ine edge in. psychological thinking and 
presents it cloaked picturesque 
language and profusely illustrated with 
pertinent illustrations. 

The sub-title of the book, “The 
Drama of Understanding,” indicates 
the major theme: that the mind can go 
forth to meet other minds only within 
a context of appreciative understanding 
that makes defensive maneuvering un- 
necessary and thus provides enough 
life space for free movement. One re- 
calls here Reuel Howe's Jan's Need 
and God's [ction with its vivid insis- 
tence that in order to reach out in lov- 
ing relationships one must first have 
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known love in a person way. The 
Overstreets stress the interpers« mal na- 
ture of the self, following in broad out- 
line the emphasis of Harry Stack Sul- 
livan but supplementing it by the as- 
sertion that we understand ourselves 
not only in context but especially with- 
in what we conceive to be the supreme 
context for our lives. In dealing with 
finding ‘some deep sense of what it 
(life) is all about,” this book comes 
very close to a major concern in reli- 
gion. 

It is of particular interest to the reli- 
gious world that the Overstreets find 
in the social sciences strong support 
for what is essentially a religious out- 
look on life. Studies of conflict, for 
example, indicate that human nature 
instead of being “pretty poor stuff’ is 
found to give “witness to the emer- 
gence of goodwill” wherever conditions 
for release and growth have been pro- 
vided. Such a point of view is sharply 
opposed to the essential pessimism of 
Freud. Again, following the lead of 
Gordon Allport (Becoming), psychol- 
ogists of the present (and the future ) 
are centering increasing attention on 
the normal in addition to the abnormal, 
on those who have achieved “high- 
level integration” as well as those who 
have failed in reaching any “‘at-home- 
ness” with life. Such a trend, the 
Overstreets point out, leads away from 
the stringencies of exact science hut 
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comes closer to appraising life as it 
really is lived. It makes room, as All- 
port does, for consideration by psy- 
chology of such topics as conscience, 
freedom, and selfhood. In so doing it 
picks up one of the most significant 
trends in current psychological think- 
ing in something of the mood of 
Robert White’s Lives in Progress. 

A further insight of psychology sup- 
ports a long-time insistence of reli- 
gion, that the direction of growth is 
away from infantile receiving to a ma- 
ture state characterized by both giving 
and receiving with gratitude ‘for the 
chance to do both.” In a somewhat 
similar vein, the “psychological news 
of our time” is that “the human indi- 
vidual has the inner need and urgency 
to become more than an infantile, ego- 
centric self.” Survival belongs not to 
the fittest but to the one who has 
learned to belong, to cooperate. And 
wherever one conceives his role in life 
as fitting into the human enterprise, 
to that extent he finds abiding satis- 
faction in life. 

For some critics the writings of the 
Overstreets may seem to leave little 
room for a God-centered view of life. 
It is certainly true that their concern 
is for the human enterprise and that 
they see life pretty largely in human 
terms. Yet, it is their intention to con- 
fine themselves to the specific task 
analyzing the factors that enhance or 
impede the adventure of the mind as 
it goes forth to meet other minds. As 
interpreters of the findings of contem- 
porary psychology for today’s world of 
personal and international tension they 
have done an admirable piece of work, 
and although the religionist can never 
be satisfied with the dimensions within 
which they have chosen to work, he 
can nevertheless find in their writing 
a challenging stimulus for re-thinking 
old truths in a more meaningful light. 
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This reviewer found The Mind Goes 
Forth a pleasure to read. The Over- 
streets present their ideas in a very 
readable style, using a generous 
sprinkling of quotations from the poet- 
ry of men such as Robert Frost and 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, and draw- 
ing freely from biblical sources. And 
throughout the book, whether the ref- 
erence is to an analysis of the com- 
munist mind or to an appraisal of a 
transition to “a higher form of com- 
mitment,” one has the feeling of mov- 
ing in an atmosphere characterized by 
the compassionate but thoroughly real- 
istic spirit of Jesus of Nazareth. 

—Rosert C. 
Associate Professor of 
Pastoral Psychology and 
Counseling 
Pacific School of Religion 
Berkeley, California 


UDAISM AND PSYCHIATRY, 

edited by Simon Novek. (The Na- 
tional Academy for Adult Jewish 
Studies of the United Synagogue of 
America, Inc.—$2.50) 


This series of lectures given by a 
number of psychiatrists and rabbis 
gives interesting insights into Jewish 
pastoral psychology. 

The material by the psychiatrists 
provides the usual helpful interpreta- 
tions for laymen. When discussing re- 
ligious values and experiences, how- 
ever, the psychiatrist does not fare too 
well in this writer’s opinion. The ap- 
proach is sympathetic but, on the 
whole, is lacking in insight. For in- 
stance, you have religion narrowly 
conceived as a ritual, helpful in in- 
dividual self-development and adjust- 
ment. One writer comments, “In most 
instances, their (psychoanalysts’) in 
terest remains scholarly and scientific, 
analyzing religion as one of the forces 
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moving man, without necessarily be- 
lieving in it themselves.” 

The lectures by the rabbis will prove 
most interesting to Protestants, par- 
ticularly those interested in theology, 
as well as pastoral counseling. A 
knowledge of Hebrew words will 
prove helpful to the reader 

In summing up the discussion on 
“Can Psychiatry and Religion Meet?” 
Dr. Alexander Alan Steinbach, one of 
the writers, says: * both will 
pool their insights, one in the realm of 
spiritual and ethical orientation, and 
the other in the field of mental health 

Religion deals with the spiritual 
treasures mined out of the quarry of 
man’s dream for a better world. Psy- 
chiatry proclaims its truth from the 
clinic; religion from the house of wor- 
ship.” 

Joun L. Mixon 
Executive Director 

All Nations Foundation 
Los Angeles, California 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 

If you are changing your address per- 
manenily, please be sure to notify us, so 
that you will receive every issue of 
PastoraL PsycHoLocy promptly. When 
advising us of a change of address, please 
indicate both your old and new address. 
with postal-zone number if any. You 
should also notify your local post office 
of your change of address. 

Please allow four weeks for eflecting 
this change. Address all correspondence 
to PasroraL PsycCHOLOGY, GREAT NECK, 
NEW YORK. 


SYCHOLOGY ANT AL- 

CHEMY by Carl Gustay Jung 
(trans. by R. F. C. Hull) (Pan- 
theon Books—$5.00 ) 


This volume sets a high standard for 
the new Bollingen Series whick is to 
bring the entire Collected Works of 
Carl Jung to the English-reading 
world. A book of 553 pages, it contains 
with the chapters written by Jung, 270 
illustrations, a bibliography of 540 
references in several languages, a com- 
prehensive index of 36 pages, and a 
list of the collected writings of Jung. 

The book was originally published 
in German as Psychologie and Al!- 
chemie, 1944; second edition 1952. It 
contains two lectures on “Dream: Sym- 
bols in Individuation” and the “Idea 
of Redemption in Alchemy” which ap- 
peared first in 1935 and 1936. A trans- 
lation of these lectures was published 
in The Integration of Personality 
(1939). They were later considerably 
expanded by Jung, and given an in- 
troductory chapter in which he set 
forth his recent views of religion. 
These are brought together in the 
present volume with an epilogue on 
alchemy. 

In this reconsideration of religion in 
relation to analytic psychology, Jung 
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contrasts the external interest in things 
which characterizes Western man with 
the inner concern of the Eastern man 
with the subjective ground of Being. 
To view God as “all outside” leaves 
Christian civilization as a veneer which 
has proved hollow when the inner man 
is untouched and unchanzed. The 
mysterium magnum is rooted in’ the 
human psyche, and not to know this 
in one’s own experience is to miss the 
essential meaning of religion. If he is 
eccused of deifying the soul, he replies, 
“Not [ but God himself has deified it.” 

The self for Jung represents the 
wholeness of personal life, definite and 
unique yet indeterminable in its na- 
ture. “The self is a union of opposites 
par excellence the individual is 
confronted with the abysmal contra- 
dictions of human nature.” (p. 19) 
Without such experience of opposites 
there is no experience of wholeness 
or of religious awareness. The doctrine 
of original sin opens up the abyss of 
universal opposition that is prere- 
quisite to redemption into righteous- 
ness. 

Alchemists were not seeking a 
chemical transmutation of baser metais 
into gold, but rather the psychic trans- 
formation of their own personalities. 
Alchemy is primarily concerned with 
the seed of unity hidden in the chaos 
of life. The rich symbolism shewn in 
the illustrations from many cultures 
indicates the search for an integrating 
center around which the endless striv- 
ing of personality may come to creative 
unity. This creative principle is love, 
the healing and fulfilling unifier to 
bring the hating, marring oppositions 
of life into wholeness. 

-—PauL E. JoHnson 
Professor of Psychology 
of Religion 
Boston University 
School of Theology 
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SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 


Below are listed some of the more im- 
portant books received recently which we 
are unable to review in this issue, either be- 
cause the reviews have not yet reached us, 
or because of lack of space. We hope to be 
able to review many of them in coming 
issues. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHILD CARE AND 
Gumance. By Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg. 
Doubleday, $7.50. A complete and authori- 
tative guide to child care, compiled under 
the editorship of one of the outstanding 
workers in the field of parent and child 
education, and under the auspices of an ad- 
visory board consisting of some of the 
greatest authorities in the world of psy- 
chiatry and family and child guidance, in- 
cluding among them members of our Edi- 
torial Advisory Board, Lawrence K. Frank 
and William C. Menninger, as well as fre- 
quent contributors to our journal, such as 
David R. Mace, Drew University, Margaret 
Mead, anthropologist, and others. The ar- 
ticles in the book, each written by an out- 
standing responsible authoritv, trace the 
developing life of the child f-om its early 
beginnings and infancy through the pro- 
gressive stages of growth and develop-nent, 
at home, at school, and out into the world. 
Among other significant things, it contains 
?7n outstanding chapter on “Character and 
Spiritual Values” by Arthur L. Swi't of 
Union Theological Seminary. 


ETERNAL Hore. By Emil Brunner. West- 
minster Press. $3.50. In this volume the fa- 
mous theologian offers his interpretation of 
Christian hope—the doctrine of eschatology. 
The book discusses with Dr. Brunner’s usual 
depth such subjects as The Last Judgment 
and the Problem of Universal Redemption, 
The Resurrection, The Completion of Hu- 
manitv in the Kingdom of God, and The 
End of All Things: The Consummation. Dr. 
Brunner is now Professor of Religion at the 
International University, Tokyo, Japan. 


FREEDOM FROM FEAR. By Lester L. Cole 
man, M. D. Hawthorn Books, $3.95. A prac- 
tical guide to self-understanding the 
conquest of fear, by an outstanding medical 
specialist. 


SYMBOLS AND VALUES: AN_ INITIAL 
Stupy. Edited by Lyman Bryson, and oth- 
ers. Harper, $6.00. This book comprises the 
thirteenth symposium of the Conference on 
Science, Philosophy, and Religion, consist- 
ing of a group of some 72 intellectual and 
religious leaders. The first comprehensive 
study of its kind, the book searches into 
history and contemporary life to discover 
the role of symbols in all human activity. 


THE PsYCHOLOGY OF THE CRIMINAL ACT 
AND PUNISHMENT. By Gregory Zilboorg, 
M. D. Harcourt, Brace, $3.50. Dr. Zilboorg’s 
book, which has recently won the Isaac Ray 
Award of the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation, is a profound analysis of society’s 
current attitude toward crime and the crimi- 
nal, and its methods of dealing with this 
irportent problem, together with a signi- 
ficant discussio of proposals for reform. 
The book grew out of a lectureship which 
Dr. Zilboorg held at Yale under the joint 
auspices of the Yale Law School and the 
Yale School of Medicine. 


THE Qvest Fork Potsk. By 
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dynamic faith, by an outstanding minister 
and pastoral psychologist who has had in- 
tensive training at Elgin State Hospital un- 
der the supervision of the Council for Clini- 
cal Training of Theological Students. 
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AvubEN. Edited by Anne Fremantle. Noon- 
day Press, $5.00. A new edition of the two 
outstanding books, Lileth and Phantastes, by 
the Scottish minister who devoted his life 
to literature and who exercised a profound 
influence on some of the most influential con- 
temporary British writers, such as C. S. 
Lewis and W. H. Auden, A book which 
makes an important contribution to the 
psychological, ethical, and mystical elements 
of living. 
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Sir Cecil Wakeley, Editor. Macmillan, $6.95. 
\ complete, accurate and inclusive volume 
on the most recent terminology and informa- 
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EDITORIAL 

(Continued from page 12) 

that pastoral psychology has learned 
very fundamental things from Freud. 
It may be, however, that we are enter- 
ing a period in which Meyer’s basic 
tenets may contribute explicitly to 
pastoral psychology. Think, for ex- 


ample, of the implications of this state- 
ment in which Meyer is giving a brief 
definition of psychobiology. 


Psychobiology starts not from a mind 
and a body or from elements, but from 
the fact that we deal with biologically 
organized units and groups and _ their 
functioning. It occupies itself with those 
entities and relations that form, or per- 
tain to, the “he’s” and “she’s” of our 
experience .. . We are aware of a con- 
trast between the activity of detached, 
or at least detachable, organs, such as 
the heart, stomach, or brain, and the 
activity of those same parts assigned 
to the “he” or “she” or “you” or “I.” 

We see the legs active in walking and 
dancing, but we also see the knee-jerk 
when, in proper position, we strike the 
slightly stretched tendon. We know 
that this can be produced on the de- 
tached reflex-preparation. Something 
similar can be shown in a psychoneurotic 
woman whose foot kicks out as soon as 
“one comes near the knee with the ham- 
mer—evidently an anticipative response 
of the person, not a mere reflex ...a 
reaction presupposing that she antici- 
pated. What then is she? The person, 
the consciously or mentally or psycho- 
biologically integrated woman or or- 
ganism, functioning in a specific manner 
with the help of symbolizations, through 
pictures of past or of possible patterns 
of attitude, reaction and action and the 
so-called “content of consciousness”... . 
It is behavior, overt and internal or im- 
plicit, that concerns us, so far as it works 
as the “he” or “she,” that entity which 
is more than the body as found in a 
corpse, viz., function including rises in 

. . the now and here, as the reaction 
in and to the situation... . 


The writing may be diffuse and the 
words sometimes large, but the basic 
idea is clear—the concern for the whole 
person or organism as a “he” rather 
than an “it,” as a subject as well as 
an object, as a creature of memory and 
imagination and not alone of reflexes 
and reactions. Our theory of personal- 
ity in pastoral psychology can surely 
profit from all this. 


—SEWARD HILTNER 
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